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GRAMMATICAL DISQUISITIONS. 


Oe. p- 130. 
-@F PECULIARITIES FECTING THE PRONOUN OF THE 


THIRD PERSON ONLY. 
GENDER*. 
Singular number. 


Axx our grammarians remark, that, in Englith, the 
pronoun of the.third person, in the siagu/ar number, 


* J have often had, in the course of these lucubrations, occasion to men- 
tien the word gender, yet from several letters I have received, it appears 
that what I have said on that head has not been sufficiently understood. 
My views were chiefly directed towards the information of those who were 
mere Englifb readers. I find that some who are acquainted with ether /an- 
guages are equally at a lofs to conceive clear notions on this head. 

In all-European languages, ancient and modern, the Englith alone ex- 
cepted, the gender of nouns is a mere artificial arrangement, that has scarce- 
-ly any dependance upon nature. In these cases the knowledge of the 
gender of nouns is a burden upon the memory only, in which judge- 
ment cannot beexerted ; of course, in these languages, the number of gen- 
ders is merely arbitrary. -In some languages three, in others two genders 
only have been adopted ; and as the adjectives in most of these languages, 
and the articles, where these occur, are made to vary according to the gen- 
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admits of a three fold distinction, respecting gender, 


and no more, viz. 

1st, Masculine, exprefsive of males. 

2d, Feminine, exprefsive of females. And 

3d, Neuter, applicable to inanimate objects, or te 
animals whose sex is not obvious or generally known, 
or not necefsary to be specified. Here the division 
rests. And although from what has. been already 
said on the subject of gender, it is plain that this divi- 


der of the nouns to which they refer, it becomes s severe tafe to learners 
to recollect these. This is a source of many grammatieal blunders in the 
common use of these languages. But if it be embarrafsing, even where on- 
ly two genders have been admitted, how much more would it have been 
so, had all the pofsible variations been adopted that a strict adherence to 
nature would have required? It has probably been from this circum- 
stance that so few genders have been in general employed: and, where 
this practice is adopted, perhaps the fewer of them the better. 

In the Englith language no variation of either adjectives or articles, ree 
specting gender, are admitted; and itis only in the pronouns that the gen- 
der of thenoun, for which they are substituted, becomes apparent. This 
language too pofsefses the singular elegance of following nature precisely 
with regard to gender, as far as the number of genders we have adopted 
will permit. Ifa person therefore, knows the nature of the object of 
which he speaks or writes, he must also know the gender of the pronoun 
he must employ. If it bea male animal, the masculine gender of the pro- 
noun only can be employed; if it be a female, the feminine alone can be 
used; if the sex of the animal be unknown, or if it be an inanimate ob- 
ject, the neuter gender must necefsarily be adopted. 

This rule is general, and admits of mo exception; unlefs where, with 
a poetical enthusiasm, which the genius of our language readily admits, 
inanimate objects are personified ; and im this case the poet who has once 
afsigned sex to the object, must adhere to the same rule when he substi- 
tutes a pronotm for it. 

In this respect then the Englith language is unequalled. It adheres to 
nature 3 but it does not extend its powers as far as the bounds of nature al- 
Jews. The enquiry in the text is calculated to fhow how many d¢iszinc™ 
tions in that respect natwre would readily admit of, 
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sion is in complete ; yet, perhaps, there is no.language,. 
ancient or modern, which is so chaste, or so nearly 
adheres to nature and common sense, in the use of 
gender, respecting pronouns, as the Englith > so 
that those who use it, are, in this respect, freed from 
an infinite number of embarrafsments with which 
other languages in general are encumbered. 

A very slight degree of attention, however, to the 
subject, will enable us to discover, that the divisions 
for gender we have admitted, are by far too few es- 
pecially in respect to the pronoun of the third per- 
son, for effecting in a perfect manner the purposes of 
language. 

Without repeating what has been said respecting 
the want of a pronoun denoting castrated animals, 
such as eunuch, gelding, wedder-/beep, capon, &c, I 
would here confine my observations chiefly to the 
neuter gender, which, in the Englifh language, com- 
prehends not only inanimate objects, which are all 
that fhould properly belong to it, but also animals 
that have no sex at all, those whose sex is not appa- 
rent, and others still in which, though the sex be 
known, it is not atall considered. 

Many words are exprefsive of general clafses of 
animals comprehending both sexes ; such as friend, 
servant, neighbour, and so on, whose place cannot. be 
supplied neither by the masculine nor the feminine 
pronoun as a substitute, far lefs the neuter. The in- 
definite gender * is here so much wanted, that the 


® See p-ge 123, for the distinction respecting gender that affect the 
pronoun of the third person, in common with those of the first and se 


cond personse 
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language becomes cramped beyend measure by this. 
defect; and in every page instances occur, either of 
ambiguity, improprieties, and inelegancies because of 
this ; or of circumlocutions, and forced turns of ex- 
prefsion, that are necefsary to avoid it. The phrase 
** a true friend is one of the greatest blefsings.in 
life,” is natural, and the truth of the proposition is 
readily recognised. But fhould it be proposed to 
follow out the thought, by adding several particular 
instances of the blefsings it bestows, we feel an em- 
barrafsment. And we must either repeat the word. 
friend, or substitute an improper pronoun in its. 
stead, thus—‘‘ a true friend is one of the greatest 
blefsings in life: a true friend heightens all our 
joys: @ true friend alleviates all our misfortunes,. 
and soothes the mind to peace ;” or, “ a true friend 
is.one of the greatest blefsings in life ; be heightens 
all our joys; 4e alleviates all our misfortunes, and 
soothes our mind to peace.”’ But in this last case the 
proposition is not fairly rendered. The effect is con- 
fined to the ma/e, which ought equally to include the 
female. The proposition which ought to have been 
general, is thus rendered partial only. 

The pronoun indefinite is wanted also as the sub- 
stitute of all such words as denote a whole genus of 
animals, without regard to age, sex, or condition. In 
a perfect language there would be at least three dis- 
tinct words for each genus of animals: one to de- 
note the whole, indefinitely, as /beep ; another to de- 
note males only, as ram ; and the third to denote the 
female, as ewe. When thus employed, the word 
deep would be supplied by the pronoun indefinite ; 
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ram by the masculine, and-ewe by the feminine pro- 
noun. In this particular case we have another va- 
riation of the noun respecting gender, viz. wedder 
for a castrated male, but no particular pronoun for 
it. , 

It is true indeed, that few of our nouns admit of 
this triple distinction of gender; though, as we have 
often occasion to speak of a whole genus, we are on 
these occasions obliged to make use of such words.as 
we have ; forcing them from their particular mean- 
ing, te adopt one that is more general ; as thus : 

66 The proper businefs of mankind is Man.” Pope. 

In which the word MAN, does not denote the ma/e, as 
opposed to:the female, but the whole genus. And the 
same thing is done with regard to the word HORSE, 
and many others, that are often forced to denote the 
whole genus instead of the male only, which is their 
proper meaning. On all these occasions, the ambiguity 
arising from the wantof a proper term, exprefsive of 
the genus only, is greatly augmented by the want of 
the pronoun indefinite also. This pronoun is there-- 
fore very much wanted *. 

Plural number. 

But though the pronoun of the third persen be 
somewhat defective as to variations in the singular 
number, it is, in the Englith langauge, in this re- 
spect, greatly more complete than the p/ura/, which 
admits of only the single word they, for all genders, 
instead of the three that are used in the singular. 


* I find by a late publication, that in Glocester thire, there is a provin- 
cial indefinite pronoun not adypted elsewhere; it is the word ow : ow wall, 
means alike he will, the will, or it will, (Marfhall’s survey of Gloces- 


terfhire.) 
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This deficiency will appear the more extraordinary 
‘when we know that a much greater number of va- 
riations ought naturally to be admitted in the plural 
than in the singular number. Some languages we 
know do admit a triple distinction in the plural, as 
well as the singular ; but these are still by far too 
few. The following are all obvious distinctions, 
that might plainly take place in reference to gender, 
with respect to the pronoun of the third person, plu- 


ral number. 
1st, To denote male animals alone, which Gender, 
might constitute the : - - Masculine: 
2d, Female animals alone, - - Feminine. 
3¢. Inanimate objects alone, - - - Neuter. 
4th, Animate objects which either exprefs 
general clafses, or a whole genus, or : 
where it is not necefsary to specify sex Indefinite. 
at all, 
sth, Animals known. to be castrated, and ) perfect, or- 
meant to be distinguifhed as such, Soprana. 
6th, Males and females, known to be such Tae 
though not theant to be separated, { Matrimonial. 
7th, Males only, part perfect, and part cas- i 30 
trated, known and meant to be distin- ree 
tinguithed, but not separated, —— 
8b, Females and castrata, “a oar Fem:imperfect.. 
oth, Males, females, and castrata, - - Mixt imperfect 
¥0th, Males and inanimates conjoined, - Mase. maxt. 
11th, Females and inanimates conjoined, Fem. mixt, 
3 ain oe females, and inanimates Con"? United. 
13th, Males, females, or inanimates, either). 
separated or conjoined, where no dis- . 
tinction of gender was meant to be ad- | Universally 
verted to in any way. This is precise- ¢ indefinite. 
ly the power of our present pronoun ! 
they. 
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Some lefser distinctions are omitted to avoid the: 
appearance of unnecefsary refinement. The above 
are all obvious ; and if a language fhould be found, 
the gender of whose nouns was only denoted by the 
pronouns, and in which a distinct and separate word 
was to be found for each of these variations,—and, 
were writers always at liberty either to employ the 
definite or the indefinite genders, as suited the pur- 
pose they had particularly in view at the time, this 
language would pofsefs a variety of phraseology, and 
a clear, precise, nervous perspicuity of exprefsion 
with which we are as yet entirely unacquainted. : 

w4n unobserved case. 

Under the head of pronouns of the first and second 
persons, we had occasion to take notice of one im- 
portant variation of the pronouns that had escaped 
the notice of all Gur grammarians. Another, that is 
of equal importance, and that has in like manner 
been hitherto entirely unobserved, occuts under the 
present head. 

To avoid the appearance of egotism, and in some 
measure to vary the stile and form of narrative, an 
author often finds it would be convenient to write in 
the third person rather than the frst, could it be 
done with the requisite clearnefs and perspicuity. 
But ifthe writer, in these circumstances, fhould chance 
to mention another person of the same sex with him 
or herself, (here I want the pronoun indefinite,) the ° 
frequent repetition of the same pronoun, as applied - 
to the writer and to the party mentioned, occasions a 
perplexity and indistinctnefs, that can be in no other 
way avoided, but by repeating the noun itself, in place’ 
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-of the pronoun. This confusion, however, might be 
-entirely avoided, and the writer left in perfect free. 
-dom in this respect, if, instead of one pronoun only, 
for each ofthe genders, we had two or more. One of 
these words for each gender being invariably applied 
to denote the speaker only, another ‘word to be as 
invariably appropriated to denote the party addrefs~ 
-ed, and a third or a fourth to be in the same man- 
ner appropriated ‘to stand in place of the person se- 
cond or third mentioned, in case that fhould ever oc- 
-cur. To exemplify at once the inconvenience here 
.complained of, and the great facility with which it 
could be obviated, I fhall beg leave to produce an 
imaginary case. 

The following card will sufficiently prove the want 
-of the variation here complained of with respect to 
the Englifh language: and all other languages I 
-know are equally deficient as to-this particular. 

“« Mr A, presents his compliments to Mr B, will 
‘© be glad to have:the pleasure.of his company to din- 
*¢ ner, when de hopes de will be entertained by the 
-** singing of Signiora ‘Martini, as e knows be is 
-* pafsionately fond of music; and it will always 

give bim a very sensible pleasure to contribute to 

dis amusement.” 

This card, which .could hardly be intelligible in 
its present form, on account of the frequent repeti- 
tion of the same pronoun,.as applied to different per- 
sons, would have been perfectly. intelligible had we 
a different pronoun for the party addrefsing, and the 
party addrefsed. This we can easily prove. by sub- 
stituting a lady instead of a gentleman addrefsed ; as 
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our pronoun for the masculine gender is a different 
word from that for the feminine: Thus, 

‘* Mr A presents his compliments to Mrs B, 
** will be glad to have the pleasure of ber company 
“ to dinner, when he hopes /be will be entertained by 
“* the singing of Signora Martini, as be knows /be is 

‘ pafsionately fond of music; and it will always 
give im a very sensible pleasure to contribute to 
her amusement.” 

Here no sort of ambiguity occurs; and it is 
plain that as little would be perceived in the former 
case, had we a different word for each of the parties 
when of the same gender. 

But as it frequently happens that we have occa- 
sion to mention, not one person only, but several 
others, and to repeat circumstances relating to each, 
the confusion that in all such cases arises, in the pre- 
sent imperfect state of our language, when this mode 
of writing is adopted, is such as to render it quite 
unintelligible. Nor could this perplexity be remo- 
ved by adopting one variation only for each gender, 
but several others. This I thall endeavour to exem- 
plify in the following imaginary card. 


1 2 2 
“ John presents his compliments to James, —— will 
a 


3 3 
“ be-so kind as call upon George *, and bring him with 


George 


* In this example the nouns John, James, and George, came in order 
ist, 2d, 3d. ‘To mark the order, these figures are placed above the pro- 
noun dezoting them respectively, aad below the line the name denoted by 
the proaouns written. The examples, it is hoped, will thus be intelligible. 
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2 I 2 
* him to morrow to dinner, where he will expect him 
Famas Fobn “ Fames 


‘ I 
“ with some impatience, as he will be always proud to 
Fobn 


3 1 3 
“ thow him eyery civility in his power, not only on his 
George Sobn's George's 


z 3 
“ own account, from the personal regard he bears him, 
Sobn Geerge 


3 1 
“ but also on account of his father, who was his muck 
George's Febn's 
“ respected friend. 


2 3 
“ If he will also desire him to come with an intention 
Fames George 


I I 
“ to spend the evening with him, it will give him an ad- 
Fobn Sobn 


. 1 
“ ditional pleasure ; and in that case he will endeavour te 
Fobn 


3 Ls A 3 3 
“ have some of his old friends to meet with him, whom he 
George's George George 


“ will probably be glad to see. 

Should such a card as this be sent to any person, 
in the present state of our language, the adjuncts. 
above and below the line being omitted, it would 
be justly laughed at, as a most absurd composition, 
that could not be easily decyphered. If, however, 
there was 2 particular pronoun appropriated to each 
of the persons mentioned in the card, the ambiguity 
would be totally removed,. and it would be under- 
stood with as great facility as any other composi- 
tion in our language. To illustrate this proposition, 
we hall, for a moment, suppose that the pronoun of 
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the third person, masculine gender, singular num- 
ber, admitted of three distinct variations, wiz. HE, 
with its present derivatives, for the first person men- 
tioned; HEI, with its derivatives, for the second per- 
son mentioned ; and HO, with its derivatives, for the 
third. These pronouns, with their derivatives, form- 
ed in the’ same way with our present pronouns, 
would stand thus, 


For che firse in order, 2dinordsr, 3d in order, 
Nominative, (we pronounced nee (xe: HO 
Pofsekive, HI’s HEI’S HO’s. 
Accusative, (aim HEIM ji 
oa bok {ope and ne and George and 

srend for John’s ames’s Geo ge’s 


By appropriating these words to their proper 


uses, the foregoing card would run thus, 
I 2 
“ John presents his compliments to James, begs that 
2 
“ wer will be so kind as to call upon George, and bring 
J:mes 
3 : 2 r 
“ wom with HEIM, to-morrow to dinner, when ue will ex- 
George James Joho 
at . , PLA g 
“ pect Hom with some impatience, as HE will be always: 
George John 
Ss ; i 
“ proud to fhow Hom, every civility in urs power, not only 
George Joha 
3 I 
** on Ho’s own account, from the personal regard ue bears 
George's John 
3 3 1 
“ yom, but also on actount of uo’s father, who was m1’s. 
George Geoige’s John’s 
“ much respected friend. 


2 3 
“ If ner will also desire nom to come with an iatention 
james George 
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I 


I 
* to spend the evening with um it will give nim an ad- 
John John 


I 
** ditional pleasure ; and in that case ue will endeavour ta 
John 


3 : : 3 
“ have some of no’sold friends to meet with nom, whom 
George’s George 


3 
* wo will probably be glad to see.’” 
George 


The above card appears to read a little uncouthly 
to us at present, because the words are new to us ; 
but there cannot be a doubt, that if these, or other 
words of the same import, were in use in language, 
their sounds would become familiar to the ear, and 
their meaning would be distinctly recognised at the 
first, as the words he and her are at present, or any 
other words in the language, and would be the source 
ef much perspicuity and elegance. 


To be continued. 


AN ESSAY ON WATER, 
CONSIDERED AS A an ACTING UPON MACHINERY. 


Iy this efsay it is net intended to engage in deep 
mathematical discufsionsy but merely to give some 
general notions concerning the most effectual way of 
applying water to machinery, in different circum 
stances, that as little as pofsible of its effect, as a 
moving power, may be lost ;—an investigation pe- 
culiarly proper at the present time, when machinery 
is beginning to be universally employed in manufac- 
tures ; especially as it will be found that a great 
part of the effect of that useful element, as a moving 
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power, is now lost, from an inattention to obvious 
principles in the construction of machinery. 

There are two cases which may be considered as- 
the extremes in the application of water to turn ma- 
chinery, viz. where the height of the fall that can be 
commanded, is very great; or where the water 
moves nearly on a level bottom, without admitting 
of a cascade or fall. If the means of applying water 
to machinery, in these two circumstances, so as to 
derive the greatest benefit pofsible from its power, 
be distinctly specified, it will be very easy to apply 
the principles that will thus be developed, to any 
intermediate cases that may occur. 

Water, as a moving power, may be made to act 
upon machinery, either by its dead weight, or by its 
impetus. 

When we speak of water acting by its dead weight: 
upon a wheel, it is meant to say, that it is so ap- 
plied as to produce aa effect similar to that of a man 
pulling a rope wound round the circumference of 
that wheel, moveable upon its center ; or that of any 
other kind of weight suspended from the same rope. 

When it acts by its -zmpetus, we mean the same 
thing as if a stone were thrown, so as to strike, with 
force, a board fixed to the edge of a wheel, moveable 
upon its center. Such a stroke would make the 
board move ; and by a repetition of these strokes, 
a continued rotatory motion may be produced. 

Most of the water mills in Britain are so con- 
structed as that water acts upon them in both these 
ways united; but wherever the fall is considerable, 
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the general notion seems to prevail, that the greatest 
reliance ought to be placed on its power when acting 
by its impetus, and the effects that might result from 
its power as a dead weight are disregarded. 

By an accurate set of experiments, conducted with 
great care by Mr Smeaton, the ingenious mechani- 
cian, and recorded in the Philosophical Trangactions 
many years ago, this notion has been proved to be 
ill founded ; for he has demonstrated in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner, that, im al/ cases, the same quan- 
tity of water will produce a much greater effect with 
the same height of fall, if made to act by its dead 
weight than by its impetus. 

The difference of power when applied in these two 
ways, is always great; but in some cases it is nearly 
infinite. Where the stream of water, for example, 
is small, and the height very great, the power of 
that water, if properly applied, by its dead weight, 
may be sufficient to overcome a greater resistance 
than any machinery could bear; while, by its impe- 
tus, it could be nothing ; the whole body of water in 
that way being broken by the air, and difsipated. 

In a wheel constructed upon the common prin- 
ciples adopted in this country, with float boards, or 
A A’s, fixed on the circumference of the wheel, a 
great part of the zmpetus is lost by the motion of the 
wheel; so that, on this account, the slower the 
wheel is made to move, the greater will the effect of 
the water be upon it. 

A great part of the power of the water acting by 
its dead weight is, in this case also, lost by the water 
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being thrown from the A A’s, in consequence of their 
inclined position, where lower than the axle, upon the 
edges of the trough in which the wheel moves: for 
as there must always be a vacant space between the 
edge of the A A’s and that trough, as much water as 
fills that space, must, in all cases, escape, without ac- 
ting upon the wheel at all dy sts dead weight. 

The quantity of water that thus is entirely lost will 
always be in proportionto the distance between the 
trough and the wheel. It is therefore of the utmost 
consequence, if we with to lose little power, that the 
the trough be formed with the nicest accuracy, and 
be made to apply as close to the wheel us can be done, 
so as not to touch it. 

The lofs that is thus incurred will be greatest, 
where the velocity of the water is greatest, for 
a reason that fhall be soon explained; therefore that 
Jofs will be always in proportion to the height of the 
fall, other circumstances being equal. 

An opinion at present very generally prevails in 
this country, that a great deal of power is in all cases 
gained by encreasing the breadth (I do not mean the 
diameter) of the wheel. In other words, by making 
the A A’s of greater length than formerly. This o- 
pinion, however, is extremely erroneous ; for where 
ever the fall is considerable, a dimunition of power 
must be the result of this alteration; and where 
the wheel is constructed with plain A A’s, this lofs, 
where the fall is great, may be prodigious. 

To explain this circumstance, it is only necefsary 
to remark, that the depth of a stream which trans- 
mits the same quantity of water in a given time, its 
breadth continuing the same, diminifhes in propor- 
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tion to the velocity with which the water moves; 
but when; water is made to descend on an inclined 
plain, towards a mill wheel, its velocity encreases 
every inch it moves forward, so as to be much great- 
er atthe bottom of the spout, where it reaches the 
wheel, than at the top of it; and consequently the 
depth of the fheet of water is much lefs where it 
reaches the wheel than it was at the top of the 
spout. 

This being understood, let us now suppose, that 

in a trough of one foot diameter, and where the 
A A’s are, by consequence, of the same length, such a 
stream can be commanded as ‘to fill the trough at the 
‘top of the spout, so as to be on an average six inches 
deep ; on a very moderate fall, that fheet of water 
where it reaches the wheel would not be four inches, 
[if tolerably great it would not be two inches.] Now 
if we suppose the interval between the A A’s and 
the trough to be no more than half an inch, it would 
follow, that one eighth part of the dead weight of the 
water would be lost. If it were one inch, which is 
mo uncommon case, the lofs would amount to one 
fourth part of jt. 

If, with a view to improve this machinery, the 
trough fhould be widened, and the A A’s lengthened 
to two feet, the consequences would plainly be these : 
the depth of the water at the top of the spout would 
now only be three inches instead of six, and of course 
the thickne‘fs of the fheet, where it reaches ‘he wheel, 
would be only two inches, instead of four ; but as 
there must still be half an inch cf waver lost, a; be- 
ore, it follows that one fourth part cf the dead weight 
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of the water must now be lost instead of one eighth. 
Here then the lofs is precisely double what it was 
before, without any advantage gained to counter-ba- 
lance that,,;—augment that breadth to four feet, you 
once more double that absolute lofs, (the proportional 
lofs is much greater, ) and so on, the more youencrease 
the breadth of your wheel, in these circumstances, 
the greater must the lofs of power be; so that, in- 
stead of an improvement, this innovation is in facta 
very considerable deterioration. Indeed it would be 
easy to fhow that in many cases the whole of the pow- 
er of the water, asa dead weight, is thus entirely 
lost, so that it can act merely by its zmpetus. 

Observe, what is here said respects wheels con- 
structed with A A’s ; those with buckets, or re- 
ceivers of any sort, will be considered below. But 
in most of these, as far at least as respects that part 
of the wheel below the axis, the case will not be 
found to differ much from what is here stated. 

These observations may be sufficient to fhow that 
in all cases where a considerable fall of water can be 
commanded, there must ever be a great waste ofthat 
‘water as a moving power, when it is applied to wheels 
constructed with float boards or A A’s, and to point 
out in what manner that waste may be augmented 
or diminifhed. In that mode of construction it is 
chiefly by its impetus that water acts upon machine- 
ry. It remains that we now consider the various 
modes of applying water to machinery so as to make 
it act by its dead weight ; a mode of application that 
ought in every case to be adopted where the fall is 
considerable. As this branch of the subject ha@ne- 
VOL, xi. DD 
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ver attracted the attention of mechanics so much as 

it deserves, and seems to be but little understood by 

the public at large, it will be of use to advert to it 

with care, which fhall be done in a subsequent paper. 
To be continued. 


For the Bee. 

Cory oF A SINGULAR LETTER FROM LIEUTENANT Co- 
LONEL CHARLES SKENE, GOVERNOR OF EDINBURGH 
CASTLE, TO THE EARL OF TWEEDDALE. 

My Lorp, Edinburgh castle, Oct. 29. 1667. 

I gecerven a letter this morning from my tutor John 

Kirkwood, wherein he tells me, your lordthip was plea- 

sed to command him to let me know that you had 

seen a letter directed to the archbifhop of Canterbu- 
ry, which gives him an account of a rebellion that is 
to be in Scotland, and that the commander of the 
castle of Edinburgh was to declare himself for the re- 
bels.—I fhall not say much, but by G—d’s wounds I 
fhall be as honest and faithful in my trust as that bifhop, 
or any other gownsman ; and let him and them goto the 
the devil and bifhop them: nor fhall I ever counter- 
feit any letter that may be to my neighbour’s hurt to 
keep myself great ; for I am afraid it is their guilty 

consciences invents these and the like stories; and I 

-hope whatever may be writ to them of me, the king 

my master will have charity for me ; for G—d damn 

me that day I ever betray my trust to them or any 
else. O! my lord, forgive me; for I am almost mad; 
and in such a confusion that I know not what I am 
writing ; but J am, and fhall be, in spite of Toland, 
my lord, your lordthip’s most obedient servant, 
(Signed) CHARLES SKENE. 
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REVIEW. 
THE POLITICAL PROGRESS OF BRITAIN} OR AN IMPARTIAL AC- 
COUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL ABUSES IN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THIS COUNTRY, FROM THE REVOLUTION IN 1688. TuE 
WHOLE TENDING TO PROVE THE RUINOUS CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE P@PYLAR SYSTEM OF WAR AND CONQUEST, PART FIRST. 


Edinburgh, mania 17/58 1792. 15. 


Tre greatest part of this“pdémphlet _ as already ape 
peared in the Bee, under the form of letters from Timo- 
thy Thunderproof, so that our readers are already in some 
measure able to judge ofit. The author, in a fhort intro- 
duction, thus justly characterises the performance him- 
self, 

“« This pamphlet consists not of fluent declamation, but 
of curious, authenticated, and important facts, with a few 
fhort observations interspersed, which seemed necefsary to 
explainthem. ‘The reader will meet with no mournful pe- 
riods to the memory of annual or triennial parliaments ; 
for while the members are men, such as their predecefsors 
have almost always been, it is but of small concern whe- 
ther they hold their places for life, or but for a single day. 
Some of our projectors are of opinion, that to fhorten the 
duration of parliament would be an ample remedy for al} 
our grievances. The advantages ofa popular election have 

likewise been much extolled. Yet an acquaintance with 
Thucydides, or Plutarch, or Guicciardini, or Machiavel, 
may tend to calm the raptures of a republican apostle. 
‘The plan of universal suffrages has been loudly’ recom- 
mended by the duke of Richmond; and, on the 16th of 
May 1782, that ncbleman, seconded by Mr Horne Tooke, 
and Mr Pitt, was sitting in a tavern, composing advertise- 
ments of reformation for the newspapers. Muranrua 
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Temrora! But had this plan been adopted, it is pofsible 
that we fhould, at this day, have looked back with regret 
on the humiliating, yet tranquil despotism of a Scotch, or 
a Cornifh borough. 

“ The style of this work is concise and plain ; and it is 
hoped that it will be found sufficiently respectful to all 
parties. The question to be decided is, are we to proceed 
with the war system? Are we, in the progrefsof the nine- 
teenth century, to embrace five thousand frefh taxes,—to 
squander a second five hundred millions sterling,—and to 
extirpate twenty millions of people ?” 

The progrefs of human reason is but slow ; and when 
any one begins to combat prejudices that have long been 
cherifhed by a whole nation, many individuals are displea- 
sed to find, that the doctrines they have been accustomed 
from their infancy to think infallible, are treated with little 
respect. Ina this way, some readers will no doubt be 
displeased at meeting with the disagreeable truths which 
this pamphlet contains. Thus it was that many a well 
disposed Christian was fhocked at the b/asphemuus heresies, 
as they were then called, of Wickliffe and of Luther: we 
now view them in another light. Thus it also was, that 
ten years ago, the first pamphlets that were written to prove 
that Britain would be a gainer by the lofs of her Ameri- 
can colonies, were considered as absurd and ridiculous pa- 
radoxes, though no person now disputes the unerring truth 
of these conclusions ; and thus it ever will be with the 
first efforts of reason towards eradicating prejudices of 
every sort. 

No national prejudice is of longer standing, or has had 
a more extensive intluence in Europe, than the war system, 
or requires to be combated with greater agdour ; because 
none has been productive of so much national mischief, or 


individual distrefs, National glory, the balance of power, 
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and the extension of trade, are the principal pleas that have 
ever been urged for going to war ; pleas that, if they are’ 
admitted, will be sufficient to perpetuate wars till there be 
scarcely an individual of the human race existing on the 
globe. Can national glory ever be augmented by acts of 
rapine, bloodfhed, and injustice ? yet it is actions of this 
kind which have been cried up, as constituting national 
glory, from the days of Cyrus to those of George mm. The 
balance of power! what is it but a bubble to amuse the mul- 
titude,—a pretext for exalting the favourite nation of the’ 
day, which we must pull down the next? Within this cen- 
tuty Britain has expended her blood and treasure succef- 
sively to exalt and to abase almost every power in Eu- 
rope ; and so it ever must be, while this Quixote doctrine 
prevails. Heaven alone can set bounds to the power of em- 
pires, which cannot be overcome ; and nothing else ever 
will do it effectually, till mankind fhall be endowed with 
a greater degree of foreknowledge, honesty, and steadinefs, 
than they ever yet have pofsefsed. As to wars for the ex- 
tension of trade, of all the absurdities that ever marked 
the ravings of the human mind, that is doubtlefs the most 
remarkable :—it amounts to this,—to make other nations 
purchase your goods to a greater extent you must enhance 
the price of these goods ;—to make a customer buy 
them in greater quantities, you must render those purcha- 
sers poorer than they otherwise would have been. The 
public are indeed amused by a grand display of treaties 
and restraints, by which this trade is to be forced, by in- 
niquitous stipulations, to run in their favours: as if every 
man of common sense did not know, that it would be 
equally wise to attempt to make the sea flow upwards ow 
the side of a hill, as to continue in-any nation a brifk de- 
mand for goods that are dearer or worse in quality than 
those of neighbouring countries, 
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War can serve no other good purpose therefore but to 
augment the power of the minister, by furnifhing indivi- 
duals with the means of suddenly enriching themselves by 
plunder, at the expence of the community at large. It is the 
hope of this plunder that makes so many voices join in the 
favourite cry of national glory,—balance of power,—and 
benefits of trade. It is the hopes of profiting by their aid, 
in gulling the people at large, that the minister so cordially 
ever leads the van in this general cry. Shall man ever 
continue a child, and allow himself to be led to destruction 
in leading strings ? 

The writer of the pamphlet before us, has here lent his 
aid to throw into’ disrepute the system of war. There 
still remains a wide field for discufsion with regard to 
other doctrines, that have been cherifhed for ages from the 
same motives, to which he has not extended his views. 
These, it is hoped, will come succefsjvely to be examined, 
by persons who have the national good at heart ; and whe 
have no connection with party ; no prejudice at individu- 
al men; no hopes of being benefitted by the plunder either 
of enemies or of friends: for when once plunder becomes 
the object, the experience of ages clearly proves, that men 
have ever fhowed themselves as eager to obtain it from 
their neighbours as from See mae their friends as 
from their foes. 

Many of the readers of ‘a Bee have imagined that Mr 
Thunderproof is inimical to the present minister; but this 
opinion does not appear to be well founded. One of the 
national prejudices that ever has, and probably ever will 
prevail, is, that the present minister, whoever he be, ought 
to be deemed in some measure sacred ; and that every per- 
son who does not speak and write in that manner, must be 

ranked among those who have set themselves in opposi- 
tion to him, and who, right or wrong, will oppose every 
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measure that he thall adopt. There can be no doubt that 
every minister will endeavour to cherifh this opinion, be- 
cause it tends to screen his conduct for the present from 
an impartial investigation. It much imports the welfare 
of the state that this prejudice fhould be removed ; and the 
writer deserves well.of the community for having endea- 
voured to weaken it. Of any individual we with not te 
speak ; but there can be no doubt but every minister, ex off- 
cio, lies under very strong temptations to impose upon the 
people, and to lead the nation into undertakings that have 
a necefsary tendency to diminifh its general prosperity, 
His conduct therefure fhould be at all times nicely watched. 
And though he fthould be cordially supported, wherever 
it is necefsary to give the executive department its ful- 
lest energy; yet in every attempt to extend his power 
beyond proper limits, in brs /egis/ative capacity, he thould 
be checked with a becoming firmnefs. The distinction 
here made has been hitherto but too little attended to by 
political writers. A circumstance, which, for not having 
been at a// adverted to in a neighbouring nation, has pro- 
duced a scene of confusion, and multiplied atrocities, that 
makes the human mind thudder with horror. From notat- 
tending to this circumstance, also, many writings that perhaps 
wereas well intended as any that ever ifsued from the prefs, 
may become extremely pernicious and numbers of men, 
whose hearts glow with philanthropy, feel themselves at 
‘this moment disposed to lend their aid in forwarding mea- 
sures, which, if adopted, would prove in the highest degree 
destructive to the community and ruinous to individuals. 
A little time, and a more perfect knowledge of the efsen- 
tials that constitute the true principles of a rational free- 
dom in government, will probably tend to moderate these 
incautious wanderings. 
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A circumstance is mentioned in the above quotation that 
deserves to be attended to at present. ‘The most perfect 
security of person and property constitutes the very ef- 
sence of civil liberty ; and could that be insured by an 
universal liberty of suffrage for representatives, every maw 
ought to promote sucha measure ; but if experience fhows 
that this circumstance alone has never been sufficient to 
insure any thing like that security, it must be deemed » 
matter of very little moment at least. If it has’ proved 
destructive, it ought to be avoided. It would be well if 
gentlemen who are zealous in this cause, would consult 
the authorities there quoted, and satisfy themselves upon 
this head, before they place their whole reliance on a cir- 
cumstance, which may, perhaps, instead of a prop on whick 
they can safely lean, turn out to be a spear that fhall 
pierce them to the heart. 

The following curious fact respecting this circumstance 
deserves to be noted. The whole male inhabitants of the 
canton of Bale in Switzerland, on the first institution of 
that republic, had a right of voting for their rulers: but 
experience soon taught them, that this universal pri- 
vilege of voting, was by no means sufficient to guard a- 
gainst the influence of wealth and popular manners. Still 

‘more effectually to do this, the mode of election was va- 
tied. Every man continued to retain the right of suff.» 
rage, as before ; but instead of one, every vote included 
three persons, one of which was to be chosen Sy /ot, Still, 
however, influence was found to have great sway in the e- 
lections, and it was deemed necefsary, on this account, once 
more to change it. Instead of three, every vote was made . 
to include six persons, one of whom only can be chosen, 
and that must be done éy /. In this state things re- 
main at present. It requires not much foresight to see, 
that for the same reason as formerly, they will find it necef- 

VOL. Xi. EE 
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sary once more to alter their mode of election; for the in- 
fluence of wealth and popular manners, can never be fully 
excluded, until the election thall be made entirely by lot. 
I cannot help recommending this proposition to the atten- 
tive consideration of those who with to preserve the pub- 
lic tranquillity, and at the same time to exclude influence 
entirely from the elections in Britain. Were the qualifi- 
cations necefsary for candidates properly defined, and the 
law in that respect duly inforced*, I can see no objec- 


* If, for example, we wifhed totally to exclude every kind of influence 
at elections, I thou!ld be glad to know what objections could be made te 
the following regulations, wiz. let a law be made which ordains, 

1. That no person can be elected till he has attained the age of 25 years 
complete. And, 

2. Thag no person who has ever lived for ten years at a time out of Brie 
tain, cr at least out of Europe, can ever be eligible. And 

3. Who has had his principal residence in the county where he becomes 
a candidate, for three years at least, preceding the day of election. Andy 

4. Who pofsefses in his own right in landed property, the value of three 
hundred pounds of real rents, at least, free of deductions, or enjoys an in- 
come, if in busincfs, at least of five hundred pounds a-year. 

All these facts co be ascertained by a jury of honest men in the vicinage, 
who fhall take cogn’since of them at the afsizes immediacely preceding the 
election, and whose verdict must be produced to the returning officer be- 
fore the candidate can be put upon the ballot. 

Thus every scrutiny and expensive investigation into the legality of 
claiments would be avoided, and the necefsity of delays precluded. 

Let as many candidates, thus qualified, as plea.ed, come forward at the 
time of election. Let one who had been a candidate at some former pe- 
tiod, but not at present, be chosen from among those present by lot, as the 
returning officer, Let a number of small reds, of unequal lengths, but in 
every other respect, the same te provided, in number the same as_ that of 
the candidates ; and another equal number of rods, having the name of one 
of the candidates written upon each. Let all the rods ot one sort be tha- 
ken and mixed carelefsly together before the meeting, and then so placed 

that one of the ends may project a little beyond a cover, and all range 
equal, the writing on the one set being entirely concealed. Let a man 
thea be-provided, who, by an inquest before a jury, thall have been previe 
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tion to this mode of election but one, v2. that it would 
but too perfectly effect the purpose proposed. Such a 
regulation would set the court and the opposition alike 


ously found to be perfectly blind. Let this man draw first a blank rod 
from one side, the Jength of which fhall be ascertained by measuring it on 
a rod, within view of the meeting, and the precise length of it called out 
with an audible voice by the returning officer, and marked by the clerk. 
Let then another rod be drawn from the opposite side, with the name of the 
candidate uponit, which fhall also be held up in the sight of all presen“, so 
as to be legible to them ; after which the name fhill be publicly announ- 
ced by the returning officer to the clerk, who thall mark it opposite to the 
measure of the rod before announced ; and so on, till the whole are finithed- 
The clerk fhall then read over the whole deliberately, and with an au- 
dible voice, making a pause before every name. This hall then be pre- 
sented to the returning officer, who thall declare which of the candidates 
has obtained the longest or the thortest rod, (as had been previously agreed, ) 
and who is of course to be the member for this time, then signing the pa- 
per with the return upon it, send it to the person authorised to receive the 
same. And thus ends theelection. 
. If those who plead for a reform at present, are seriously desirous of ob. 
ta’ning the object they profc&, a representation twtally unbiafsed by the 
power of the crown, or any other influence, they cannot object to this pro- 
posal ; and in that case the great objection to frequent elections, viz, the 
lofs of labour, and the disturbances which then occur, would be entirely 
done away, so that even annual parliaments, if thought proper, might be 
adopted. I do not pretend to say whether this would be the best mode of- 
elections pofsible ; all that is contended for, is, that the influence now so 
loudly complained of, would be effectually avo'ded ; so that if the :eformers: 
reject it they must clearly abandon their principle, which will prove that 
some other object is in view than that which is held out to the public. - 
It is unnecefsary to observe, that, on this plan, a certain number of the 
confidential servants of the crown, to be distinctly specifiedin the bill, fhall 
be members of parliament, ex officio; for national businefs could never 
be carried on without them: no o>jection can arise from this circumstance, 
becau se these would be necefsarily confined to such asmall proportion of 
the afsembly that their number could have little effect in determining a 
majority. For the reasons afsigned in the text, no person will believe 
that I could serious!y expect that this regulation will ever be adopted in 


* Britain. 
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at defiance. It would equally frustrate the views of 
whigs and of tories,—of aristocrates and democrates,— 
it would diminith the emoluments of lawyers, and dis- 
appoint the rapacity of voters. Who then is to support 
such a proposal? All the active interested turbulent spirits 
of the nation would cordially unite to execrate it. It 
could be relifhed only by quiet, peaceable, honest men; 
but such men choose to remain in the bosom of their own 
families, enjoying the blefsings of tranquillity, while all the 
others are up in arms against it. 

Our author inthe course of his work makes some quotations. 
from Dedington’s diary, a book too little known ; for of alk 
the publications that ever ifsued from the prefs in Britain, 
this one contains the fullest developement of the farce of 
government. In that work are produced many authentic 
proofs of the most popular ministers recommending in par- 
liament the difsipating of national wealth, under pretexts 
that they knew to be false, and oppesition even concur- 
ring in these measures, knowing them'to be false, rather 
than run the risk of disobliging certain persons. The same 
thing has occurred during the political life of persons now 
on the stage. *Yetas long as ministers fhall have places 
and money to bestow, they will continue to be idolized by 
their party; and as lang as others expect to get into place, 
they will take care not to touch upon certain topics that 
they think tootender to be publicly investigated by them. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. In the political world, 
the love of plunder is the universal pafsion. Its inflve 
ence is there as universal, as that of gravitation in the 
physical world. It is this which, like affinities in chemistry, 
is the cause of all those wonderful combinatioas and se- 
parations, which keep the universe in a perpetual state of 
hostilities and ferment; it is this all powerful agent 
which sets reason at defiance, and overturns in a mo- 
ment her sovereign decrees, By its irresistible influences 
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we see Britain founding frefh colonies, at the very mo- 
ment that reason, supported by the most decisive ex~ 
perience, has convinced every thinking person in the na” 
tion that we made a most valuable acquisition, when we 
lost our American colonies. By its induence we see the 
Britifh arms employed to extend our empire, as we vain- 
ly call it, in the east, at the very time that we are 
profefsedly execrating war and conquest. When eco- 
uomy is the favourite topic of the day, we are lavifhing our 
treasures in enterprises, from year to year, that can have 
no other tendency but to generate frefh wars, and accu- 
mulated expences to an indefinite extent. All these things 
the love of plunder can perform ; it can do more,—it can 
cause the most extensive monopoly in trade that ever 
existed, be cherifhed in the heart of a nation which baasts 
of its freedom, and execrates monopolies in trade. Under 
the influence of this all powerful agent, prosecutions 
against delinquents are commenced ; by its influence also 
they are suspended ; individuals are allowed to raise the 
price of articles, of universal consumption, almost to what 
height they please, by a careful exclusion of all others from 
coming into a fair competition with them.—We fhould 
never have done, were we to enumerate the hundredth part 
of the things that can be effected by this domineering and 
irresistible agent, that has so long extended its ravages in 
the. world. 

The writer of the pamphlet under consideration, has 
traced, with a bold outline, some of its effects im the higher 
departments of society; but he has in a great measure 
lost sight of it among the /ower orders of people, where 
its influence is as extensive, and where it rages with as 
unlimited sway, as among their superiors. He proves, 
that some princes are extravagant, ministers prodigal, and 
parliaments venal; from all which many will probably 
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infer, that princes are pernicious, ministers destructive, 
and parliaments uselefs. But unlefs it could be proved, 
that the electors are lefs venal than the elected; that the 
lower orders of people are lefs corrupted than the higher; 
that the illiterate have more knowledge than the learned ; 
and that personal property will be more anxiously pre- 
served inviolate by those Who have little to lose, than 
by those who have much at stake, we fhall be obliged to 
admit that, notwithstanding all the weaknefs, extravagance, 
and follies of the higher ranks, it is by no means clear 
that we fhould be gainers by transferring power from 
their hands into the hands of others, who would in all 
human probability be weaker, more extravagant, fvolith, 
and wicked than the others. Indeed the experience of 
all past times fully proves, that, among a people whose 
morals are already lax, whose manners are corrupted by 
luxury, and whose conduct is not influenced by the ties of 
religion, the people would not probably, but certainly, be 
more corrupted and base than their superiors. Witnefs 
the thocking scenes at present acting in France, which it 
is impofsible to mention without horror. Scenes which, 
for atrocity, have no parallel in history-; but which, in 
kind, more nearly resemble the transactions of the Roman 
Pretorian bands than any other. To give power to such 
persons, is to kindle a fire that consumes, and which 
can only be extinguifhed by the destruction of the whole 
mafs. 

While we remain in this world, evils must subsist ; 
and under every arrangement of things, wickednefs must 
still abound. If therefore we were to reject every govern- 
ment that is imperfect, we would annihilate the whole ; 
and every man would, of course, pillage, rob, or murder at 
pleasure, another who was weaker than himself. That 
government is surely the most perfect, which is so con- 
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stituted as to be able to protect individuals, and p reserve 

good order, even where vices and errors subsist among 

both the governing, and the governed. Aon institution 

which necefsarily supposes that vrtve must undoubtedly 

prevail among the one or the other, is by no means cal- 

culated for man in an advanced stage of civil society,. 
nor can.such a form of government ‘any where subsist, 

for a continuance of time. Our businefs, therefore, ought 

to be, never to hope to extirpate vice,—to eradicate error,— 
nor to be able to lop away every species of corruption ; 
bat to correct errors in the best way we can, wherever 
we discover them,—to lefsen the influence of vice, and to 
moderate the effects of corruption. Had the writer of 
these efsays bestowed as much attention on the influence 
that the corruption and vices of the lower ranks of the 
community produce, or would produce, if unrestrained, 
as he has done with regard to those of the higher orders ; 
and had he witha patient discrimination suggested the means 
by which the one and the other might have been effectually 
moderated, he would have conferred an efsential benefit. on 
mankind. As he has omitted to do this, the efsays can have 
no other good tendency, but to rouse the attention of the rea- 
der to a few objects that surely highly deserve his notice. 
These things fhould have been done, and the others not left 
undone. It is extremely doubtful however, if much good 
can result from this kind of partza/ investigation. To a mind 
warmed by philanthropy, and illuminated by knowledge, it 
would seem that an effectual cure fhould be ready pre- 
scribed before the wound is probed; otherwise, it is like 
opening a sluice, before a channel has been prepared to 
receive the superabundant water. In that case it must 
accasion infinite havoc before it can work out a natural 
channel for itself. But it is an easy matter to point out 
errors ; it requires talents of a very different kind to com- 
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prehend the means of correcting these. Thinking superficial- 
ly, and writing boldly, is all that is necefsary for she one ; 
a mind capable of the most vigorous stretch of compre- 
hension is required for the other: a pamphlet may suffice 
for the one ; but for the other, a work of great extent, 
and profound investigation, would be required. Need I 
add, that the first would have many readers, who would 
think they understood, and therefore who liked it; the 
Jast would find few who would read it, and fewer still whe 
could comprehend it. 


NOTICE OF BILLINGS’s DISCOVERIES 
IN THE NORTHERN ARCHIPELAGO. 
Orr readers are already informed of the general progrels 
made by captain Billings, Bee vol.ix. p. 61. ‘That enter- 
prising navigator, in the course of his voyages among 


the northern Archipelago, picked up a great many animals, 
plants, and articles of drefs of the natives, which he sent 
im s-veral boxes to the emprefs. Mr Pallas had not had lei- 
sure at the time our information left Rufsia, to examine the 
animals; but he had distinguifhed among the plants, several 
new kinds of sopboro, croton, graphalium, andromeda, poten- 
silla, artemisia, and rhododendron ;—a black lily, whose roots 
are tuberculose, and serve as food to the natives;—a new 
perennial gramina, whose stalk is very large, and contains 
a great quantity of grain proper for the nourifhment of 
man ;—several /egumsna, likewise fit for food,—a kind of 
fir,—a species of sorbus,—and a dwarf willow. These 
trees, which do not rise above three feet high, are the on-~ 
ly ones which grow in the isles Kourites and Alcontes, 
where they found the Alpine plants of Kamschatka and Si- 
beria. It is much to be regretted, that captain Billings 
could not send seeds of these plants, as he visited these 
islands, before they had attained maturity. 
Notes to correspondents deferred. 
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CONCERNING THE INFLUENCE OF TASTE 


ON THE HAPPINESS AN ORY OF NATIONS. 
Concluded from p. 161. 


Havinc considered how taste promotes the happinefs 
ef individuals, of families, and of society, I am to con- 
clude the whole of my discourse concerning this im- 
portant subject, by pointing out the effects of its in- 
fiuence upon the prosperity and happinefs of the pub- 
lic at large. 

Taste, (says the excellent Montesquieu,) in the 
most general definition of it, without considering 
whether good or just or not just, is ** that which 
attaches us toat by sentiment.”* Inthe former 
part of this slight efsay I have endeavoured to fhow 
how the principles of taste are evolved in the pur- 
suits and habits of those who have been fortunately 
emancipated from the grovelling desire of sensual 
pleasure, and how it operates in the infinite ex- 
tent of rational curiosity, where one clear idea leads 
















* Montesquieu on taste, a fragment. See Dodsley’s amnu:] reg’ster, ve- 
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to the pursuit of another, in a chain whose beginning 
is no were, and whose links are every where, after 
the nature of that infinite and perfect Being in 
whom we live, and move, and have our existence, and 
whom we can only resemble when we raise ourselves 
above the range of brutal enjoyment. 

2dly, In the pleasure derived from the fcontempla- 
tion of order; and of order amid variety. 3d/y, In 
the pleasure arising from symmetry or of fitnefs 
and utility. 4¢b/y, In the pleasure that arises from 
contrast. 5th/y, From surprise, terminating in a 
scientific acquaintance with the cause from whence it 
arose. 6thly, In delicacy of sensation which enables 
us to feast onthe graces that are evanescent or impal- 
pable to the eye and apprehension of the sensualist. 
And finally, in the complete establifhment of the habit 
of intellectual desire uncontrouled by vulgar appetite, 
or enervated by idlenefs and sloth. 

Now, it is evident, that as a nation, or what we 
call, in the most extensive acceptation of the word, 
the public, is no more than the aggregate of indivi- 
duals, families, and communities, so whatever can 
render the parts more perfect, t tend to the per- 
fection and happinefs of the wh 

But the subject is so delightful and important, that 
I hall be easily forgiven when I fhall have traced 
the more immediate effects that must be produced 
upon the active powers of government, and upon a 
people at large, by the difsemination of that taste 
which is the subject of my present discourse. 

It was undoubtedly to the difsemination of taste 
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among the richer and higher ranks of men in Greece 
and Italy, that mankind were indebted for any relax~- 
ation of that fhocking and barbarous disparity which 
took place among their feudal and military instituti- 
ons, where the prince and the soldier were every 
thing, and the people nothing. © 

It was to the same existing causes, encreased by 
the intervention of the printing prefs and the engra- 
ver, that France, under a similar government, from. 
the reign of Henry 1. to the death of Lewis xiv. 
enjoyed the small degree of happinefs that fell 
to its fhare, during those times of trouble, or of 
monarchical vanity aad ambition ;. and'to the same 
causes France and the world is indebted for the pre- 
eminence that good seuse-has obtained over the en- 
slaving maxims of an all-grasping church or turbu- 
lent nebility. 

By this very taste, or power, or sentiment, opera- 
ting extensively through the channels of literature, 
mankind are now satisfied that the happinefs of the 
people ought to be the supreme law, and the rule: 
of all government, as well as its final object in its. ad- 
ministration. 

I know very waif that the extensive difsemination 
of taste and sentiment among the lower ranks of 
men, is scouted by the great and opulent ; and by 
@ monstrous delusion is not approved of by some, 
who, in the odour of diabolical antiquarianism, 2- 
dore the rust of chains that are ancient, and are care- 
lefs of those things that are of universal utility, and 
general concern, and competent to all men. 

But a light has begun nowto fhine out of darknefs,, 
which, though it makes the eyes of the darkling to 
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blink, and seems like a bright and airy meteor 
that is destined to perifh, will, in the end, be chosen 
rather than darknefs, if our deeds are not evil, 
‘and will fhine more and more towards the perfect 
day of political perfection. 

It is for this reason that I prefer the communica. 
‘tion of scientific, moral, and political knowledge, in a 
pamphlet or a magazine, to fifty volumes in folio of 
the fathers, or of the commentary of Aristotle ; and 
that I have thought my time well bestowed. in con- 
veying to the people at large, through the channel of 
this miscellany, the imperfect efsay of its wellwifher 
and reader. A. B.* 

ACCOUNT OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCADIA, 
BY ABBE TOURNER. 


Concluded from p. 88. 


Tue Parrhasian grove, (7 Bosce Parrasio) where the 
Arcadians afsemble in summer to repeat their com- 
positions, was first in a small forest belonging to the 
_convent of St Pietro in Montorio ; from this the de- 
nomination was transferred to a place in the villa of 
the duke of Pagenica at St Pietro in Vincoli, where 
the fhepherds had no other place to sit upon but the 
grafs. Until this time no body was admitted except 
_ the Arcadians ; but their fame attracted many who 
requested: to attend as auditors, and in a fhort time no 


* The Editor is much indebted to this obl'g ng correspondent for these 
ingenious efsays, though he cnnot help thinking they would have been 
more generally relifhed, had the illustrations had lefs tendency to political 
affairs. On this subject men’s opinions will always differ ; and conse- 
quently arguments, though just, when thus illustrated, lese of their effect. 
Icis for fature correspondents this hint is intendcd, 
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person was denied admifsion. They obliged the Ar- 

cadians to afsemble in a larger place which was in 
the gardens of duke Rzario, at present belonging to 
the Corsini family, which the queen of Sweden 
had formerly pofsefsed, In the year 1693, the duke 
of Parma built a theatre for them on mount Palatine; 
but the duke’s minister at the court of Rome having 
taken some umbrage at an eclogue repeated by two Ar- 
cadians, the general afsembly, in order to avoid all disa- 
greeableencounters, prudently found means to remove 
from the Ort: Padatini, without giving offence to the 
duke. This happened in 1699, and Jliso (duke 
Antonio Salviati,) invited the Arcadians to his gar- 
dens at the Lungara. His death in 1704, obliged 
them to perform in the following year the Olympic 
games in honour of the deceased Arcadians, in the 
gardens of Eutimene, (prince Vincenzo Giustiniani,) 
out of the Flaminian gate. In 1707, they were re- 
eeived by O/into,- (prince Francis Ruspoli,) in his 
gardens on the Esquilin. Five years after, the same 
Olinto caused a magnificent theatre to be prepared, of 
three orders of seats, anda statue of Apollo at one 
end, in another garden of his, on the dventin. At 
length when king John v. of Portugal was ac- 
clamated an Arcadian fhepherd, under the nam 

of Arete Melléo, afsigning to him the Mellean lands, 
which had been in pofsefsion of the deceased A/nane, 
(pope Clement x1.) he made a oresent to the Arca- 
dia of four thousand crowns, with which a piece of 
ground was bought on the declivity of the Gianica- 
Jum, in the year 1726; since which time this society 
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have enjoyed it, and have, in the summer time, their 
public and private meetings. The form is of a small 
simple amphitheatre, with three rows of stone seats, sur- 
rounded with fine luxuriant laurel trees; the walls 
that enclose the amphitheatre are decorated with 
marble inscriptions tothe memory ofthe deceased Ar- 
acdians, who either had, by an universal renown, ad- 
ded particular lustre to the society of Arcadia, or had 
bestowed upon it some extraordinary favour. 

The first that had this honour decreed to him, se- 
ven years after the institution of Arcadia, was Ami- 
cio (Dr Francesco Redi,) well known as a profound 
philosopher, and an elegant poct. To obtain such 
a degree, one of the Arcadians presents a request for 
making an inscription to the memory of any one he 
thinks deserving of such a distinction. The custode 
then gives the commifsion to some fit person of the 
society to write his life, which is submitted to the 
inspection of three other Arcadians, in order to ex- 
amine whether, from it, there results the universal fame 
required, after which they give their opinion in wri- 
ting, and the person who makes the request; is at the 
expence of the stone, as well as of the portrait in cop- 
perplate, which, with a copy of the inscription, is pre- 
fixed to the life that is printed when there is a suffi- 
cient number to make a volume. There are already 
five volumes in 4to of them, and materials ready for 
a sixth *, 

* As a specimen of the true, neat simplicity of the lapidary stile, [have 
chosen four of the inscriptions, out of the many that exist. The first is to 
the memory of Vincenzo Leonio; the second of pope Clement x13 the 


third of Vincenzo Viviani, the last scholar of Galileo; and the fourth of 
the Marchesa Petronilla Mafsini, an e'rg:nt portefs, 
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La Capanna del Serbatojo is the name that the 
founders of this pastoral society gave to the place, 


I, 
Cc. V.C. 
Uranio Tegzo, P. A. xiiii. 
Viro Instituterum Arcadiz 


Italiceque Poeseos 
Rome Restitutorem Principi 


Coetus Arcadum P, 
Ol, pcxxiv, ann. iii, ab A. I. O}. w111. anne ii. 


Il. 
Cc. Vv. C. 
Alnano Melleo Arcadi 
Accl. 
Pastorum Maximo 
Coetus Arcadum P. 
Ol, Bcxxv. ann, i. ab A. I. Ol. vir. ann. iii. 

Cum Ludi Agerentur. 


Ill. 
c.V.C 
Heroni Geonio P. A. Df. 
Mathematico Arnaurus 
Epirius P. A. x11. Vr. Coll. 
Arc. S. Ld. F.C. 
‘Ql. pexx:, ann. i. ab A.I, Ol. rv. ann, iii. C. L.A. 


lV. 
c. Vv. Cc. 
Fdalme Parthenidi N. A. 
Poetriz 
Bandalius Phezzzus P. A. 
Mulieri Ciarifs, P. 
Ol. pexxvi. ann. ii. ab A. 1. Ol. x. ann.i. 


After a revolution of three or four thousand years, in which time Eu- 
tope may have been buried again in the darknefs of ignorance, and all mo- 
numents of learning destroyed, if these inscriptions thall happen to be dug 


up again, what excellent food for the conjectural imaginations of antiquar 
rians ! 
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where are preserved the compositions, either in. prose 
or in verse, which have been repeated in the Parrhasi- 
an grove, besides letters of Arcadians, relating either 
Arcadic or literary businefs ; and other authentic pa- 
pers belonging to the society, the original catalogue 
of the Arcadians, the emblems of all the colonies, the 
narration of all the deeds of Arcadia, ( Fasti Arcadici) 
the seals, and the portraits of many Arcadians, as it 
is permitted to every one to send his own. The si- 
tuation of the Serbatoje has always been, until now, 
in the lodgings of the custede. It may be not only 
looked upon as the register office of Arcadia ; but 
likewise as its secretary office ; for all the diplomas 
are dated from the Capanna ded Serbatojo. In the time 
that the Parrhasian grove is not kept open, from the 
4th October, to the 1st May, the Arcadians afsemble 
in the Serbatojo, to transact their businefs, and re- 
peat their compositions. In the guardianthip of Fi- 
lacida Lnciniano, (Abate Lorenzini,) for some rea- 
sons of his, the Parrhasian grove was not opened for 
many years, and then the custom toek place to have 
private afsemblies every Thursday in the Serbatojo, 
which are now continued, beside the public ones. 
But Lorenzini to make amends for this‘silence, erec- 
ted a little theatre near the Serbatojo, where he cau- 
sed the comedies of P/autus and of Terentius to be 
acted by several young gentlemen, who perform- 
ed to such perfection, and with all the decorati- 
ons in character, that not only all the literati, the no- 
bility, foreign ambafsadors, and cardinals, frequented 
this new fhow ; but pope Clement x11, Corsini, sent 
eeveral times to Lorenzini large sums of money, in 
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order to enable him to have the Latin comedies repre- 
sented with the necefsary decorum. The theatre 
got the name of Sada Latina ; and the cardinals Gentilé 
and Corsinz were declared protectors of it. 

The public afsemblies for the rehearsal of composi- 
tions in the Serbatojo, are no lefs frequented than at 
the Bosco Parrasio ; but it is extraordinarily so when 
it is known that there is /‘improviso or singing po- 
etry, extempore, a prerogative which I believe is pe- 
culiar to Italy. Sometimes the poets will challenge 
one another in rhime, and find out reciprocally a sub- 
ject ; at other times ‘any of the company is invited. 
to give a subject, which, if there he two or three im- 
provisator, is generally of the problematic kind, that 
each may choose an opinion, and thus farm an 
agreeable contention. Two or three different sub- 
jects have been given by different persons at the same 
time.to Abate Serio, a Neapolitan ; he makes one of 
them the principal subject, and introduces the others. 
as episodes ;and thus.goes on for an hour or two sing- 
ing poetry .extempore. Amongthe old Arcadians were 
famous for improvisare, Tirsi, the (Avvocato Zappi, y 
Benaco, (Cononico Grazzint,) Fedreo, (Giuseppe Vac- 
eart,) Eulibio, (Paolo Rolli,) Fausto, (Paolo Vannini,y 
Eniso, (Domenico Ottavio Petrosellini,) Artino, (Pietre 
Metastasio,} from his younger years, and Alauro, 
(Cavalier Perfetti,) who at the request of the princefs 
Violante of Bavaria, dowager of Tuscany, then in 
Rome, got the laurel crown in tke Capitol ; which 
eoronation was very much opposed, as it was al- 

VOL. xi. GS 
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leged that the laurel crown was at all times reser- 
ved only for epic poetry, as indeed all those who had 
been crowned in the‘Capitol before him had been so on 
account of their epic poems, exclusive of their other 
poetical performances. In the latter times we have had 
Acromelo, (Agostino Germisoni,) Euridaleo, ( Abate 
Golt,) Aurasto, (Abate Versari,) Enisildo, (Abate Giu- 
seppe Petrosellini*,) Abate Rocchetti, Abate Berardi, 
Abate Casali, Giacomo Diolle, and Giuseppe Giordani, 
who have displayed in Arcadia their talents in sing- 
ing poetry extempore; the two last particularly ex- 
celled in the jocose style. Two ladies, likewise, Arca~ 
dian nymphs, have made the Serbatojo resound with 
their elegant improviso: Efiria Corilea, (Signora Anna. 
Parisotti Beati,) and Gorilla Olimpica, (Signora Mad- 
dalena Morelli Fernandez.) The latter was likewise 
crowned in the Capitol; but fhe was rather sacrificed, 
by the foolifh manner the businefs was brought a+ 
bout by her protectors, who were besides nowise 
acceptable to the public ; so that it had more the ap- 
pearance of a mock coronation, than any thing else. I 
cannot take leave of this subject without making par- 
ticular mention of another Arcadian nymph, although 
fhe has never been at Rome, and who is the admira» 
tion, not only of ber own countrymen, but of all 
foreigners of learning and taste who have the op- 
portunity of conversing with her, om account of her 
profound knowledge, united to extreme: modesty, and 
of the most pleasing entertainment they enjoy from her 
readineis in the zmproviso, wherein the most deep sci+ 
ence is elegantly set off by the most chaste beauties 


* Some of the Arcadian names haye escaped my memory. 
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of true poetry; I mean Temira Parraside, (Signo- 
ra Fortunata Sulcker Fantastici,) in Florence. In the 
same town I have had the pleasure to be intimately 
acquainted with Dr Guiannetti, who, to the ameni- 
ties of the fine arts, has added application to the se- 
verest studies. The astonifhing rapidity with which 
he speaks his extempore poetical performances makes 
up for his want of voice, which hinders him to sing 
at the sound of the luthe, as is commonly in use 
with the zmprovisatori, though Cori//a used to sing 
her poetry at the sound of the violin, especially 
where fhe could meet with Nardini. Nor is this 
ready disposition to extempore poetry peculiar to 
people of education ; that natural keennefs of sense 
for harmony, numbers, and metre, which may be 
reckoned one of the first things requisite to form a 
poet, is not rare in Italy, even among the country 
lads and girls, chiefly in the environs of Rome and 
Florence, who, not knowing even to read, and total- 
ly ignorant of metrical laws, will sing verses aé/* 
improviso upon any given subject, suited to their ca- 
pacity, with the only guide of their ear, without 
ever transgrefsing the accents or the measure; 
though many learned people, and_ well acquainted 
with the laws of versification, would find it very 
difficult to execute, without counting the syllables on 
their fingers. It is pleasant in Rome, in the summer 
nights, to follow some of these jolly fellows, most of 
them journeymen mechanics, and hear them sing 
their rhapsodies, in which many fine, natural, un- 
sought poetical flafhes, lighten through the clouds of 
their uncouth language. The like ;leasure was for- 
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merly énjoyed in Florence, at Ponté Santa Trinita, 
where the improvisatori would resort with their 


luthe, or their guittar, and challenge oné another to 


sing, like the fhepherds of Theocritus or Virgil. 
This was in the joyful days of thé Medicis. Thus- 
eany is now more like 4 mournful daughter, heartily 
bewailing the lofs of a tender, careful, and indulgent 
father ; ;—her times are changed ; even her language, 
one of her chief boasts, is corrupted,—Frenchified by 
the Lorainese, and Germanised by the Austrians 
that have crept among her inhabitants with her new 
masters. 

The ordinary method of being admitted a member 
of the society of Arcadia, is to be proposed by two 
of the Arcadians, who answer for his abilities and 
good behaviour; and every person that has had a 
good education may be admitted. But when the 
fame of the Arcadians began to spréad, and that 
people of rank, and cardinals began to frequent as 
auditors, which at first was permitted only to the 
Arcadians, the custode Alfesibed devised the admif- 
sion by acclamation. The cardinals who were most 
afsiduous in attending their rehearsals were Carpeg- 
na, Buonvist, Panfilto, Ottoboni, and Albani, who was 
afterwards exalted to the pontificat. In the year 
1695, one day they had been all five attending the 
first meeting the Arcadians had in that year, a gene- 
ral afsembly was formed, and when the cardinals 
were gone out, they were unanimously, viva voce, ac- 
calmated Arcadian fhepkerds; and it was afterwards 
decreed, that none fhould be received an Arcadian, 
by acclamation, but monarchs and sovereign princes, 
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cardinals, grand masters of military orders, the sena- 
tor of Rome, viceroys, ambafsadors of princes or 
republics, and the nephews of popés actually reign- 
ing. 

The deduction of colonies was one of the strong- 
est instruments the Romans made use of, even froni 
the times of Romulus, to form and to maintain the 
happinefs and splendour of their wise commorn- 
wealth, and their powerful empire. By easily admit- 
ting strangers to the privilege of Roman citizens, 
and by sending citizens from Rome, among foreign 
nations, Rome did, ina manner, form one people 
of the many nations fhe conquered, and gradually 
conveyed to them her manners, and her laws ; and 
establifhed by her prudence, what fhe had acquired 
‘by her valour. Although I do not pretend to 
compare with the real dominion of the Roman re- 
public, the affairs of our literary afsembly, which 
are only imaginary, yet, I may say, that by the same 
means which ancient Rome made use of to make 
all the nations become Romans, our 4rcadia has ate 
tained to make one body of all the Aterati, at least 
the Italians, to the purpose of propagating that good 
taste in writing, which had been adopted by the 
Arcadians, and which at that period was not to be 
found among others ; and in order that Italy thould 
recover the pofsefsion of thinking justly, and of 
writing according to the rules and the models of her 
own best authors. The means to attain this, have 
been an easy reception of any person that dis- 
covered a genius capable of fhining some day or 
ther in the sciénces or belles dettres ; and in deduc- 
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ting colonies among the literati who were far from 
Rome. By the first, youth is accustomed to imbibe 
early the best stile; and, by the second, the same good 
stile has been introduced and is preserved among 
the most lively, and most illustrious geniuses of Italy. 
‘There are above sixty of these colonies, in different 
parts of Italy, and one even in Carinthia, in the 
town of Lubiana. 

The colonies depend on the general afsembly in 
some particular things; but are free to keep their 
literary afsemblies when and where, and on what sub- 
ject they please, and create their own magistrates, 
and choose their censors, The authority the gene- 
ral afsembly has reserved to itself over them, is to 
ratify the choice of their new fhepherds, and deliver 
their diplomas, without which they are not considered 
as Arcadians ; to choose the wice custode of the colony 
out of the two presented by the colony; to decide the 
disputes which may arise in the colonies ; and the 
approbation of the works which are intended for the 
prefs, with the Arcadian names, or the arms of the 
colony, or thatof the general afsembly. The arms or 
emblem of Arcadia, is the seven reeds, or syringa, 
which the colonies quarter with their own. 

As the institutors of this pastoral society had de- 
vised to conceal, under pastoral names, the persons 
who composed it, they likewise imagined to make 
use of the Olympiads of the ancient Greeks in their 
date of time. Thus, after tie course of about fifteen 
«centuries, that the computation .by Olympiads had 
ceased, our literary society reaf.iumed the -use of it, 
and destined the end of every Olympiad for the cele- 
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bration of the Olympic games, by substituting for the 
games formerly directed for bodily exercise, others 
establifh ed for the exertion of the mind and talents. 
The commifsion to settle.perpetual Ephemerides to be 
observed in the affairs of Arcadia, was given to two 
famous astronomers, Se/vaggio, (Monsignor Frances- 
co Bianchini,) aud Aci, (Dottor Eustachio Manfredi,) 
who made their exact observations, and presented 
them to the general afsembly in the year 1693, 
when it was decreed, that, from that -time forward, 
all the businefs im Arcadia fhould be regulated ac- 
cording tothem. The joyfuland melancholy days 
were fixed,—the first to be marked by the custode 
with a laurel branch,—the second with one of cy- 
prefs. Melancholy days, are those in which the death 
happens of an acclammated Arcadian, of a general 
custos, or of any that are actually colleagues or vice 
custode of a colony ; joyful, that of the pope’s election, 
with the two following days; of any Arcadian 
being raised to be a sovereign, or a cardinal; that 
of the election of a new custode ; and all those days 
in which there is the meeting of a general afsembly. 
Three particular days are considered perpetually 
joyful, the 5th of October, on which this literary so- 
ciety was instituted; the 20th of May, when the 
laws were proclaimed ; and 25th of December, in 
which falls the commemoration of the nativity of 
Fesus Christ, the chief festival of Arcadia. 

From this rough fketch, one may well understand, 
in what esteem and renown our pastoral society has, 
from its infancy, been held all over Italy, so as to 
make all the Italian Aterati willingly submit te 
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the revolution it produced in reforming the bad taste 
that prevailed in that time; to induce all the Italian 
sovereigns to encourage literary afsemblies in their 
dominions, as colonies of the Roman Arcadia, and 
many of them to become Arcadian fhepherds them. 
selves ; and to favour, with all their power, this li- 
terary saciety, far from having the least jealousy 
that the appearance of so perfect a democratical 
government, might ever influence to the destruction 
of monarchy. I am, dear Sir, your most humble ser- 
vant, Fitrtto Lirareo. P. A. 


GRAMMATICAL DISQUISITIONS, 
Continued from p. 204. 
Of the derivatives from personal pronouns. 
Tue above are all the variations, as far as I at pre= 
sent recollect that the personal pronouns themselves: 
admit of. But there are several words which have 
been usually admitted into the clafs of pronouns, 
some of which being plainly derived fron the perso- 
nal pronouns, and nearly connected with them, re- 
quire to be here particularly adverted to. The 
words here alluded to may be arranged into two’ 


elafses, as under : 
Clafs First, My, Thy, Our, Your, Her, Their. 
Clafs Second, Mine, Thine, Ours, Yours, His, Hers, Its, Theirs. 


_ With regard to these words, we do not find that 
gYammarians are agreed by what name to call them, 
or what rank they fhould hold; but almost all agree in 
elafsing them among the pronouns, from which they 
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are obviously derived. Without spending time in 
examining their several hypotheses, let us rather 
try if we can at once discover what are the real dis- 
tinguifhing characteristics which fhould determine 
their name and situation in grammar. 

It is, in the first place, very evident, that the word 
my, is equivalent, in power, to what has been usually 
called the genitive case of our Englith noun, being in 
signification very nearly equivalent to the phrase of 
me. Thus, the phrase, ‘‘ this is my house,”’ has nearly 
the same meaning as if it were, ‘‘ this is the house 
of me.” By a similar mode of analysis, we thall find 
that the words, thy, our, &c, “of the first clafs, are 
precisely of the same import with my, having in all 
cases a meaning nearly the same with that of the 
pronouns from which they are respectively derived, 
when the word of is prefixed to them. 

We observe also, in the second place, that the 
‘word mine has a signification nearly allied to that of 
my, though it obviously differs in certain particulars. 
We can, for example, say with propriety, “ this is 
my house,” but not, ‘this is mine house.” And 
the same observation will apply to all the other 
words of this clafs. Again, we say, 

«* My bouse is better than thine; but thine is more elegant than mince.” 

In this sentence it is evident that the word mize, 
is substituted for the phrase, ‘* my house,” i. e. “ the 
house of me ;” and the word thine, for the phrase 
<‘ your house,” which is equivalent to “‘ the house 
of thee or you.” Accordingly, we find that the sense 
would be the same were it written in either of these 
ways, as under. 
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My bousé is better than thine ; but thine is finer than mine, or, 
My bouse is better chan thy house; but’ thy bouse is finer than my douse, or, 
Ay bouse is better than the house of thee; but thy bouse is finer than the 
house of me. 
The word thine, therefore, in this example, is 


nearly equivalent to * thy house, or the house of thee,” 
and mine, to “ my house, or thé the house of me.” 

Again, fhould we attempt to banifh the words 
mine, thine, and the others ranged in the éast clafs, 
and substitute those of the frst clafs in their stead, 
we fhould find a great want in language. Thus, conti- 
nuing the same phrase, 

«© My bouse is better than thy; but shy is finer than my.” 
we immediately recognise, that, unlefs the word 
douse be added to the words thy and my, the sense 
must be incomplete, which is not in the least necefsar y 
when mine, thine, and others of the same clafs are 
employed. . 
By this kind of analysis we are led to perceive, 

that the words beionging to the frst of these clafses, 
my, thy, &c. cannot with propriety be called pro- 
nouns, seeing they do not come inthe the place of 
any noun whatever. But that, instead of a noun, 
they only supply the place of a pronoun itself; and 
that the very pronowa, whose place this word occu- 
pies, is not itself the substitute of a moun on this oc- 
casion ; but merely the substitute of a definitive on- 
ly. To make all this plain, let us suppose in this 
case the speaker to be Yames, and the person addref- 
sed to he Fobn, then the phrase ‘“* my house,” would 
be exactly the same with “* James’s house.” The word 
my is therefore an exact substitute for the word 
‘fames’s, which I had occasion to fhow on a former 
eccasion, is not a zoun, but a definitive only. In 
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the same manner we might fhow that “ thy douse,” 
was the substitute of fobn’s house ; and so of all the 
others of this clafs, which om all occasions are the 
substitute of some definitive, and of nothing else. 

On the other hand, we are also led to perceive, 
that the words mune, thine, and others of the same 
clafs, become the substitutes, not of the definitive a- 
lone, but of the whole noun with its definitive, “* Fobn’s 
house.” Thus the phrase, 

« My bouse is better than thine,” 
supposing the parties to be Fames and Fobm, as above, 


is precisely equivalent to the phrase, 
' © Fames"s house, is bezver than Fobn’s bouse.” 


in which the word thine, plainly becomes the substi- 
tute of the whole noun with its definitive, Fobn’s 
bouse, though my is only the substitute of Fames’s. 

Hence we are farther led to observe, that the words 
of the first clafs, my, thy, &c. are nothing else than 
a certain clefs of definitives derived from pronouns, 
which may, in a pronomial fzfhion, become the sub- 
stitutes of a particular clafs of definitives derived 
from nouns in a certain manner ; and therefore may 
be called, for want of a better name, pronomial defi- 
nitives. The words mime, thine, and others of this 
clafs, however, do more, as they become the substi- 
tutes, alike, of the noun and its definitive ; and as it 
has been the custom on some occasions to call these 
words pronouns pofsefstve, I can see no harm that 
would result from allowing them still to retain the 
same name. 

According to this distinction then, our personal 
pronouns, with these derivatives from them, might 
stand as.under, . 





A Table of the Englith rersowat pronouns, with their pzrivatives, and the varrations these words 


Pronoun of the 
ist Person. 


-_s 
Sioguiar. Plural. 


We 
Us 
Our 


Nominative, I 
Me 
My 


Accusative, 
Definitive, 


Pronoun 
polsefsive, 


Ours 


{| Mine 


respectively admit of. 


Pronoun of the 2d Person, 


oT 
Singular. Plural. 


Thou or you Ye or you 


Thee or ye You 


Thy Your 


Thine Yours 


Pronoun of thé 3d Person. | 


(ammonia ecemymtntoertn 


Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neuter. 
He She It They 
Him Her I Them 
Their 


His Her Its 


His HersIts Theirs 


Nouns 


Mase. 
John 


j John 


Neuter. 


Cyder 


Fem. 


Ann 
Ann 
John’s Ann's Cyder’s 


Cyder 


John’s Ann’s Cyder’s 


N. B. Wherever a word is obliged to perform a double office, it is printed in Roman characters where it 


stands in its proper place ; arid in Jtahcs when placed where it ought not to be. 
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By glancing over this table, we are enabled to dis- 
cover some defects in our language, that otherwise 
are not very apparent, which have not, that I know, 
been hitherto remarked. Thus, in the pronoun of 
the third person singular, we observe that the words 
bis and its, are each of them compelled to perform 
alike the office of definitives and pofiefsives. The 
word ber, is, in like manner, forced to do the double 
office of accusative and definitive, while the word it, 
performs alike the office of nominative and accusative. 
These are great defects which have escaped owt no- 
tice, merely because custom has rendered this double 
use of them quite familiar to us. The following ex- 
ample will illustrate this position. 
6¢ His douse is better than bers, but bers is finer than 13." 
** My douse is better than yours, but yours is finer than MINE." 
In this example the word 4is performs, alike, the 
office of my and mine, yet the meaning appears com- 
plete, though we have already seen that my, if sub- 
stituted for mine, could not be at all tolerated. 
A gain, in the phrase, 
“ It struck n1m and cut urs eye brow,” 
“* It struck nER and cut HER eye brow,” 
We observe that the word ber performs, alike, the 
office of both the words dim and dis, without appear- 
ing in any respect improper. How absurd would it 
seem if we were to say, ; 
** Jt struck iM and cut HIM eye brow.” 
The.same impropriety might be, in like manner, 
pointed out with regard to the double office perform- 
ed by the words z¢ and its. But as this will be suf- 
ficiently obvious, I do not. dwell upon it. It must 
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be admitted, that we here meet with a very capital 
defect in a radical past of our language, which re- . 
quires to be corrected. 

One observation here obtrudes itself upon us, and 
must not be omitted. Many Englifh grammarians 
have suppesed, from the accidental circumstance of 
the word dis ending with the letter s, and afsuming 
something like a genitive signification, that those 
words which have been called Englith genitives have 
been formed by adding this letter to the noun, and 
‘* James's house” has been supposed to mean ‘* Fames bis 
house ;’’ the word bzs, being softened by elisis into ’s : 
and some of our best writers have an occasional re- 
finement founded upon this principle. It has, how- 
ever, been justly observed by others, that this. could 
not be the case, seeing our feminine nouns admit of 
the same inflection, though the word ber, and not bers, 
is used in that sense which has been called the geni- 
tive case. Thus, we Say equally ‘* James's house,” 
or ‘* Ann’s house ;” though, were we to try to form 
the genitive on the same principle, we would be ob- 
liged to say, ‘* Ann hers house,” and not “ Ann ber 
house. This idea therefore is sufficiently refuted from 
this consideration alone. ; 

From the view we have taken of this subject, we 
are enabled farther. to observe, that in the whole list 
of pronomial definitives, my, thy, &c. it happens in- 
variably that this definitive, or genitive, as it has been 
called, does not at all admit of the final s. unlefs it 
be in the two words dis and’ sts, already taken not 
tice of, as being obliged to perform, alike, the office 
ef the definitive and the po/sefiive. Whereas the po/- 


- 
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sefsive is @s universally formed by adding the final 
s, the words mine and thine only being excepted *. 
Hence I would infer that the words Ais, and its, be- 
long properly to the clafs of pofie/izves, and have been 
compelled, for want of a proper word for the defini- 
tive, to do its office also. 

From this kind of analysis we are also farther led 
to observe, that all those words derived from En- 
glith nouns by.the addition of an apostrophised ’s, 
which have been usually called genitives, are always 
employed to perform the double office of both defint- 
tive and pofve/ve, and are, in this respect, exactly in 
the same predicament with the words des and its, a- 
bove taken notice of. To prove this, we fhall adopt 
the following illustration. In the sentence, ‘‘ my 
house is better than yours, but yours is finer than 
mine,” we find, as has been already remarked, that 
the word house can only with propriety follow that 
clafs of words which we have called above, defini~ 
tives; but it never can follow any of those belong- 
ing to the clafs of po/ie/izves. Hence it must be ad- 
ded to the words my and your, before any meaning 
canbe got ; but it cannot be joined with the word 
yours, nor mine; we may therefore render that sen- 
tence thus, 


My bouse is better than yours, but yours is finer than m’ne, or 
My bouse is better than your bouse but your bouse is finer than my bouse. 


* By the bye, in the provincial languag* of Edinburgh, these words are 
formed according to the strictest analogy, and are not pronounced mine and 
thine, but mines and thines. Of the last however I am somewhat uncertain. 
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We have already seen, however, that the word 
4is is obliged to perform the double office of defini- 


tive and pofsefsive, thus, 
» «* His bouse is better than Lers, but ders is finer than dis.” 


. In which example, the first dis, stands as a defini- 
tive, and as such requires to be joined with the nour 
it defines ; and the last bis, stands as a po/se/sive, and 
requires not the noun to be added. 

In like manner, fhould we attempt to exprefs the 
meaning of this sentence, by repeating the names of 
the persons, without using any pronomial word what- 
ever, we thall find that these genitives, as they have 
been called, may be in all cases applied equally in 
place of the definitives, my, thy, &c. and the po/se/- 
séves, mine thine, &c. like the word ds, without any 
change. Thus, the sentence, 
<¢ Fames’s bouse is better than Fabn’s, but Fobn's is finer than JAmEs’s.” 


is equivalent to 
«* My bouse*s betcer than bis. but dis is finer chan MINE, or MY HOUSE.” 


Here the word Fames’s performs alike the part of 
‘my, and of mine. For, similar to mine, we say as a- 
bove, Fames’s, or similar to my house, we might 
equally say, ‘ finer than Yames’s house.” In like 
manner we may either say, as above, “* better than 
Fobn’s,” or at pleasure, ‘* better than Yobn’s bouse ;” 
the word ouse, or the noun explained by the defini- 
tive, being in all cases of this sort, either added or 
supprefsed at the pleasure of the composer, which 
cannot be done either with the words mine or bers. 
To render this still more plain, I thall vary this sen- 
tence in many different ways, as in the table annexed. 
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From a consideration of this table, it clearly ap- 
pears, that the supposed Englifh genitives perform, 
in all cases, a double office, exactly analogous to that 
‘which is performed by the word dis ; which, by not 
having been adverted. to, has augmented the perplex- 
ity that these words have occasioned in our gramma- 
tical arrangements. 

To be continued. 


ESSAY ON WATER. 


CONSIDERED AS A MOVING POWER ON MACHINERY. 


Conti: ed, Tom p. 210% 


Tr a considerable wkightfS appended to one side of a 
wheel that rests upon a pivot in the center, and none 
atall upon the other side of it, it will follow that the 
side with the weight appended to it will always de- 
scend, and the light side rise upwards, so as to come 
municate a continued rotatory motion to the wheel. 

It is in this way that water becomes a moving 
power, by its. dead weight ; for if buckets be so fixed 
upon the wheel as to have their mouths upwards, 
and open to, receive a stream of water as they pafs 
under it, at, or near the top of the wheel on one side, 
so as to descend full, the mouth of these buckets 
must be turned downwards at the bottom of the wheel, 
if :mmoveably fixed upon. it, so as te ascend empty. 
The inequality of weight between the two sides of 
the wheel must thus continue as long as the water 
flows into the buckets, and of course the rotatory mo 
tion of the wheel must continue also. 
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But many particulars must be adverted to, before 

we can ascertain whether that watercan be so ap- 

plied, as to produce the greatest effect pofsible. 

We thall, for the present, lose sight of the water 
entirely, and, for the sake of illustration, we fhall sup- 
pose that a number of equal weights could, by some 
magical powers, be hooked upon the wheel at a cer- 
tain place as it turns round, and taken off again in 
the same way below. 

On this supposition we fhall easily perceive, that 
the same weight will produce a much more power-~ 
ful effect upon one part of the wheel, than upon ano- 
ther part of it. Let A, B,C, D. fig. 1. represent 
a wheel moveable upon its pivot P; and let the se- 
veral dots upon one side of it, represent a number of 
equal weights, affixed in the manner above mention- 
ed to one side of the wheel. I would observe: 

In the frst place, that the weights at A, and C, 


-can have no tendency whatever to produce any mo- 


tion in the wheel; because the one being perpen- 
dicularly above the pivot, and the other acting per- 
pendicularly below it, they can have no tendency to 
move it to either side. 

Each of the weights a, and 4, however, will have 
a tendency to move the wheel in a certain degree ; 
because they are placed a little towards one side of 
the center; but their moving power will still be 
small, because they act only upon a radius of small 
Jength when compared with that at B. Mathema- 
ticians have long ago ascertained, that the power of 
any given weight, acting ona lever, is always in pro- 
portion to the length of that lever ; so that, suppo- | 
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sing the length of the lever P B to be four, and the 
distance P p one, the power of one pound weight, ap- 
pended at B, will be as four, while that at @ or 4 will 
be only as one; so that one pound at Bhas an equal 
force as four at @ or 5. By a similar mode of in- 
vestigation, we fhould find that the weights went on 
in the same rate, from nothing at A or C, to six- 
teen at B; or, in other words, the aggregate po- 
wer ofthe whole weights, if thus aypended, would be 
only one fourth part nearly, of what that whole ag- 
gregate weight would be, if it could all be applied at 
the point B only, and to no other part of the wheel. 
By this mode of reasoning we are led to perceive, that 
if, instead of making the water fall down an inclined 
plain, E B, as it is usual to make it act by its zmpetus, 
we fhould lead it forward in the direction E A, till it 
came to a, where it was emptied into a bucket, in or- 
der to make the water act only by its dead weight, we 
fhould still lose, in this way, a censiderable part of the 
pofsible power of the water, even if the buckets fhould 
be so contrived as ta lose none of it in the course of its 
descent ; a cireumstance that can never be obviated 
where fixed buckets, of any construction, are employ- 
ed upon a wheel of large diameter. This is so obvi- 
©us as to require no illustration. Therefore, where 
buckets are fixed upon the wheel, the difference of 
power between buckets appended at equal distances 
from each other on the wheel, or of one bucket con- 
stantly acting at C, equal in weightito the whole, be- 


comes much greater than the proportion here afsign- 
ed. 
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lf, with a view to obviate this inconvenience, we 
fhould think of encreasing the diameter of the great 
wheel, soas to make the top of it rise higher than the 
level of the water course, as represented by the dotted 
lines, the evil would be remedied, in as far as res- 
pects the upper part of the wheel; but still it ope- 
rates with the same force in as far as respects the 
lower part of the wheel. Where this augmentation 
of the diameter of the wheelis even practicable’ 
therefore, by reason of the moderate height of the fall, 
there still must be a very great waste of water when 
thus applied but where the height of the fall is very 
great, as from fifty feet and upward, as no wheel 
could be made of a diameter nearly equal to this, the 
lofs of power that is thus incurred can scarcely ad- 
mit of a calculation. 

From these few obvious considerations it is evi- 
dent, that if we ever hope to derive the full power of 
a small stream of water, falling from a very grea 
height, we must abandon the idea of making that 
water act directly on a wheel itself, and make that 
power be applied to the wheel, by the intervention of 
some other contrivance better adapted to the purpose 
than a single wheel in any situation ever can be. 

One would suppose, that, when an apparatus of 
that sort had been discovered, which was equally 
simple in its construction as economical in its appli- 
cation, it would have been at once universally adopt- 
ed. But our reasoming is here fallacious ; and expe- 
rience proves, that though man is eager to seize ad- 
vantageous improvements when they are pointed out 
to him, his mind is exceedingly slow at applying the 
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powers that are familiar to him to other purposes 
than those to which he has seen them applied. In 
proof of this, | have only to observe, that the follow. 
ing coatrivance for raising a great weight, by means 
of a very small current of water, has been known to 
every student of physics for more than a century 
past, and has never, that I have heard of, been once 
employed for the purpose of turning machinery, or 
mill work of any kind; though it is perfectly well 
calculated to obviate all the difficulties above stated, 
and to give to water, falling from a great height, all 
the effect of which it is susceptible as a moving 


power. 
Let asmall wheel A, fig. 2. be fixed so as to turnup- 


on a pivot at the height of the fall of water D, C; and 
another wheel, exactly similar to it B, at the level of 


the bottom, from whence the water has a free exit ; 
and let an endlefs chain be pafsed over these two 
wheels, to which is fixed a number of buckets in the 
position indicated in the figure. In this way no limits 
can be set to the length of the chain. Let the fall be fifty 
feet or a hundred, or fivé hundred feet if you will, there 
is nothing impofsible in thus connecting the whole, 
and of thus deriving the full benefit of the entire weight 
of the whole water, without any diminution: for not 
one drop of water can be spilled in descending from 
the highest to the lowest part of the apparatus. 

Let us, for the sake of illustration, suppose, that a 
stream of water could be commanded, so small as 
that it ran only a pound weight in a second of time, 
having a fall of fifty feet, and that the whole of this 
water was received into the bucket at the top, so as, 
by its gravity, to produce a rotatory motion of such 
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' velocity as that the chain made one revolution in five 
minutes. On these data, let me afk what would be 
its force ‘as a moving power? 

Say, the half of five minutes, is two minutes and 2 
half. In two minutes and a half there are 150 se- 
conds ; and consequently the full buckets, on one side, 
would, at all times, exceed the empty ones on the op- 
posite side by 150 pounds ; of course, even this small 
stream would act with a power equal to 150 pounds 
upon any machinery to which it was applied. But an 
ordinary mill stream, instead of ene pound in a second, 
discharges nearly a bundred pounds weight of water 
in the same time. With such a stream, the power of 
a machine on this construction would be equal to 
15,000 pounds,—a power that no strength of machi- 
nery could withstand. Where such a stream there- 
fore could be commanded, with such a fall, it might be 
subdivided into a great many smaller ones, each of 
which would have power sufficient to turn a mill. 
If the height were a hundred feet, the power of the 
same stream would be doubled; and so on for any 
greater height. 

Nothing can be more simple than the applying 
this power, so obtained, to the moving of machinery. 
It is only to place a vertical wheel, corresponding to 
the water wheel of an ordinary mill, at one side of 
this moveable chain, having upon it, instead of flat 
float boards, firm pins, or teeth, fixed in it at regular 
distances, to be laid hold of by others corresponding to 
them, made by the pins that connect the links of the 
chain ; so that, in proportion as the chain moves, the 
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wheel must be turned round with the same velocity *, 
In this case none of the power would be lost, because 
its whole force is perpetually applied at’ the very 
point of the lever (4. fig. 2d.) where it must produce 
its greatest effect. The apparatus is so simple, and 
the conclusions so indubitable, that mere inspection 
of the figure is sufficient to convince every person 
of the most moderate understanding, so that farther 
illustrations are perfectly needlefs.  [ thall only just 
make one remark here, which is indeed sufficiently 
obvious, that, were a moving power of this sort 
adopted, it would be as easy to apply it to a wheel 
placed in the top, as in the bottom of a building, or to 
one in every stage of it, if necefsary. 

In this way may be obtained the full benefit of the 
greatest height of any fall of water, without losing 
the smallest portion of its weight as a moving power ; 
a thing that is altogether impracticable by any other 
means that has ever yet been adopted. Even with 
regard to falls of moderate height, where a wheel 
could be made of such a size as to receive the water 
into buckets, at its full height, much power would be 
gained by lianging the buckets to a chain in this man- 
ner, and making the water, by this means, act always: 
by its whole weight nearly, upon the horizontal or 
longest lever of the wheel, as at 4 fig. 2. and no 
where else. It was from a contemplation of the in- 
finite force that might thus be obtained in the High- 
lands of Scotland, for turning machinery, that I have 


*E, represents that wheel, with the pins h. Fig. 34, hows a front 
view of the chain, with the catch pins, b, b, and a section of the edge 
ef the wheel at A, with its forked pins to catch the pins of the cha'n as 
it moves, 
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so often taken notice of the amazing advantages 
which that country enjoys above all others for manu- 
factures, by machinery; nor is this the only advan- 
tage it pofsefses in this respect, as I fhall have occa- 
sion to fhow at some other time. While I contem- 
plated these things, which seem never to have fallen 
undet the observation of any other person, it will 
not be deemed wonderful, if I have exprefsed myself 
rather more forcibly on that subject than first they 
could see reason for,—many things eppear paradoxi- 
cal, when simply announced, which, when explain- 
ed, are simple and obvious truths. 

The above may serve for giving a general notion 
of the mode of applying water with advantage, for 
the purpose of moving machinery, where the fail is 
great. In another paper I fhall endeavour. to give 
some general notions respecting the application of 
avater, as a moving power, in every country, where 
no kind of cascade can be commanded. 





DETACHED REMARK. 

TAKE care never to provoke enemies by severities 
of censure; yet. suffer not yourself, in defence of a 
good cause or sentiment, to be overawed or depref. 
sed by the presence, frowns, or insolence, of powerful 
men ; but persist on all occasions in the right, with 
a resolution always present and calm. Be modest, 
yet not timorous ; and be frm without rudenefs, 
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POETRY. 


ODE OF HAFEZ. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN BY SIR WILLIAM jones.] 


Hiruer, boy, a goblet bring, 
Be it of wine’s ruby spring ; 
Bring me one, and bring me two, 
Nought but purest wine will do! 


It is wine, boy, that can save 
E’en dying lovers from the grave; 
Old and young alike will say, 
*Tis the balm that makes us gay: 


Wine’s the sun.—The moon, sweet soul, 
We will call the evening bowl: 

Bring the sun, and bring him soon, 

To the bosom of the moon! 


Dafh us with this liquid fire, 

It will thoughts divine inspire, 
And, by nature taught te glow, 
Let it like the waters flow! 


If the rose fhould fade, do you 
Bid it chearfully adieu: 

Like rose water to each guest, 
Bring thy wine and make us blest. 


If the nightingale’s rich throat, 

Cease the music of its note; 

It is fit, boy, thou fhouldst bring 
Cups that will with music ring. 


Be not sad, whatever change 

O’er the busy world may range ; 
Harp and lute together bring, 
Sweetly mingling string with string! 


My bright maid, unlefs it be 

In some dream, I cannot see: 
Bring the draught that will disclase 
Whence it was sleep first arose! 


Should it chance t’e’erpow'r my mind, 
Where’s the remedy I find ? 

*Tis in wine.——Then, boy, supply 
Wine, till all my senses die! 
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Unto Hafez, boy, do you 
Instant bring a cup or two : 
Bring them: for the wine fhall flow, 
Whether it be law or no! 








THE LAPLANDER. 
A SONNET BY MRS CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


Tue fhiv’ring native, who, by Tenglio’s side, 
Beholds, with fond regret, the parting light 
Sink far away, beneath the dark’ning tide, 
And leave him to long months of dreary aight ; 


Yet knows, that, springing from the eastern wave, 
The sun’s glad beams fhall re-illume his way, 
And, from the snows secur’d, within his cave, 
He waits in patient hope returning day. 


Not so the suff’rer feels who, o’er the waste 
Of joylefs life, is destin’d to deplore 
Foad love forgotten, ‘ender friendihip past, 
Which, once extinguifh'd, can revive no more ¢ 
O’er the blank void he looks with hopelefs pain 5 
For him those beams of heaven hall never fhine again. 


—[—=—_—=—_—_—_—_—>————>SSSSSSSSSSSSSS=_—___ 


SONG. 


For the Bee. 


Fy no mere, cruel fair, but be kind and relenting, 
Enough has been fhewn of contempt and d'sdain 5 

Taste at length the superior delight of consenting, 
For "tis much noblex joy to give pleasure than pain. 


Would you charm men of sense, and engage their addrefses, 
My Chloe of pride, as of painting beware ; 

For beauty consists more in minds, tham in faces, 
And the maid’s almost ugly, that only is fair. 


Tn nee _ Ee 
a  ——  —eaee—cqueeaag$0¢0»¢0°0°»°» 0 0; 


EPIGRAM. 


For the Bee, 


Sis Jimcrack round his hall, hangs all things odd, 
An embalm’d pismire, and a straw stuff'd ced 5 

Alike to things amtique his taste inclines, 

Old Roman hhields, maim’d heads, and rusty coins; 
But if the oldest, oddest thing in life 

Te these you'd hang, Sir Jimcrack,—hang your wife. 





@ new kind of fence, 


A NEW KIND OF FENCE DESCRIBED. 
“e 
are a 


Fexces about lan very expensive and trouble- 
some article to the farmer; whatever, therefore, tends 
to diminifh this expence, and to render the fences more 
complete than those now in use, will be accounted a valu- 
able improvement. 

There are two principal descriptions of fences; walls 
and hedges. Walls have the advantage over hedges, in 
being an immediate fence, as soon as they are made ; but 
they are expensive, and unlefs made of the best stone and 
lime, perifhable. 

Hedges, on the other hand, cost lefs money at first, and 
when they are once completed, they are very durable ; 
but they require to be long nursed, and carefully tended 
when young, so that it is many years before the person 
who makes them can derive any material benefit from them. 
It thus happens that they are too often neglected when 
young; and if this be the case, it is scarcely pofsible to 
make them ever afterward a complete fence at all. © 

I am new to describe a kind of hedge which can be 
reared at a small expence—is a fence as soon as made, 
—will continue perfect and firm fora great length of time, 
without needing any repairs ;~and, without rambling too 
much to damage the crops around it, will afford a gteater 
quantity of bruth for fuel, or other purposes, than any other 
kind of hedge now in use. 

To effect all these purposes, it will be necefsary to 
prepare, near the spot where the fence is wanted, ” piece 
of rich clean ground, for a nursery, some years before the 
hedge is intended to be planted; procure, in the mouth of 
October or November, a sufficient quantity of cuttings of 
the talsam poplar ;—wood of the second year’s growth is 
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best: after digging the ground properly, let these be 
planted in a nursury in rows, one foot distant from each 
other, and the plants six inches apart in the rows. Hoe 
them, and keep them clean, till'the plats have attained 
a proper size, which may be in three orfour years. If 
the soil has been good, the plants in that time will be 
eight or ten feet high, and the thicknefs of a man’s 
thumb, at the height of of four feet, which I fhould re- 
ckon a pxoper size for the purpose intended. 

When you have, by this means, or otherwise, obtained 
a proper supply of plants, lay out your fields as you in- 
teud them, the winter before you mean to plant; and if 
it be a plain field, plough up a narrow ridge where you 
intend to plant your hedge, or dig it with the spade, 
where the plough cannot go; give it a winter and spring 
fallow, to clean it from weeds, and loosen the soil. Dung 
this small ridge very thoroughly; and as the ridge 
needs not exceed six or eight feet in breadth, a very little 
dung will go a great way ; and sow it with turnips. Hoe 
them properly, and keep the ground clean. When they 
are taken off in November, the ground will be in excel- 
lent order for planting. 

When the ground is ready, take vp your poplar plants; 
prune off the tops, at the height of six feet from the 
ground, and, having trimmed the roots, plant a row of 
them, by line, near the middle of the prepared ridge, at 
the distance of not more than one foot from each other, 
or lefs, if the roots will permit. Let these all slope in one 
direction, as in the plate fg. 4. parallelto each other, in 
the direction of the hedge, as at A B fig. 4. The ground 
plan is represented in fig. 5. where the same plants are 
represented ;—those sloping to the right hand from A to B, 

When this row is completed thus, stretch the line 
parallel to the former, at the distance of fifteenor sixteen 
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inches from it, as in the dotted line, D E fig. 5. and plant 
in that line another row, sloping the reverse way, as from 
Dto E. fig. 4. When these two lines are cempleted, the 
fence, when viewed sideways, will have the appearance re- 
presented at C CD Bfig. 4. This kind of rail, however, is 
not interlaced, as in a bafket; but the two rows are 
kept. quite distinct ; as must appear evident by inspection 
of the ground plan fig. 5. A B represents the ground 
plan of those that slope from left to right ; and D E the plan 
ofthose that slope the reverse way, the tops of which meet at 
CC fig. 4. 

These two rows, however, though distant from each o- 
ther at the bottom, are made to incline inward, so as to 
approach each other at the top, as in fig. 6. which repre- 
sents an end view of the fence when completed. a 

To complete the whole, let a thin slit of deal, like a 
tile lath, be stretched along the top, as fromC to C fig, 4. so 
as that the stoops on each side of it, come close to it as in 
fig. 4. the whole being bound by means of a straw rope 
twisted round this lath and the top of the stoops; and 
the fkeleton of your fence is completed. In this state it 
afsumes the appearance, and is an equally good fence as a 
rail would be. , 

To render it complete, however, you must take care, 
after one side of the fence is finifhed, to lay the earth that 
is to be in the interval between the two rows perfectly 
smooth, ‘and to plant, with a dibble, a row’of sweet briar 
plants, as from a@ to 4 fig. 5.. These plants fhould not 
be more than two years of age ; and their tops, at the time 
of planting, fhould be cut over quite clofe by the ground. 
This will make them pufh out with great vigour, so 
as quickly to fill up the whole interval between the 
plants, and to make a hedge as clofe as could be wifh- 
ed. Ifthe ground be good, and the operations properly 
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conducted, some of these sweet briars will make thoots 
of four feet in length the first year. 

It will be necefsary to be at some pains to pull out by 
hand, the first year, any weeds that may spring up be- 
tween the rows; and to hoe down those that may spring 
up on either side. 

The poplars will make fhoots equally vigorous ds the 
sweet briar; so that the first year some of the young 
fhoots will be from two to three feet in height. Any fhoots 
that spring out from the stem will rise up perpendicularly, 
so as to form a secondary kind of ribs. These, if laid in 
by the hand once a-year, so as to bring them on the in- 
side of the original stems, will in time acquire strength, as 
the original ribs do, so as to resist any force. The sweet 
briar, which, of itself, would fall dangling to one side, is thus 
kept firm and upright in the center ; the fhoots which puth 
through between the ribs, ought to be cut off with a 
hedge theers once a-year. The hedge being thus wider 
at the bottom than the top, will always continue greer 
and vigorous. The poplars will gradually afsume the 
size and strength of trees, so as to be utterly impene- 
trable by any force. At top they will send out a vast pro. 
fusion of vigorous fhoots, not lefs than three or four teet 
high, and of proportional thicknefs, each year ; so that if 
these tops be lopped off every second year, they will af- 
ford an immense profusion of bruth wood, which may be 
employed as fuel, or for any other purpose wanted. 

After the first year, the crofs rail at the top will be no 
longer wanted. Indeed, where cattle are not to be put 
into the field the first year, it is not necefsary at all. Nor 
is it advisable to put cattle into the field the first year ; for 
although it may be a fence, yet as the thoots of the pop- 
lar are smooth, and the leaf liked by cattle, they will 
brouse upon it, and render the fence lefs sightly than it 
otherwise would be. 
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After the second year, however, the sweet briar will 
cover the whole so effectually, as to render this perfectly 


safe from all attacks. , 

*,* I am convinced, that, were truncheons of poplar 
of a proper size, cut over planteg without roots, they 
would succeed perfectly well ; and the fence could thus be 
made at a much smaller expence, than by rooted plants ; 
but never having experienced this myself, I only offer it 
as matter of opinion. Any kind of straight thooting wil- 
low could be employed for the same purpose in a rich 


soil. 
Fig. 6. represents an end view of the hedge, in which 


A is the hedge new planted, before it has set out any 
fhoots. B, the same hedge after it has been planted a year 
or two, and has fhot out some strong fhoots. C, the same 
hedge when farther grown, the top fhoots cut off, and the 
sides properly trimmed, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue hints by Curiosus fall be take inte consideration. 

The favour by an Old Correspondent is revised, and fhall have a place 
with the first convenience, 

The communication by Miscbrontes will appear in next number if pof- 
sible; and here this altercation ends. 

The Editor, though grateful for, the good intentions of Tom Idle, re- 
grets that he fhould have takenthatrouble of transcribing such a long 
story which cannot suit the bee; as it has been related in almost every 
periodical publication in Britain. Republications are only here admitced 
when their merit is conspicueus, or where they are but little known. 

Mr Wright's acceptable communicatien is thankfully received, and hail 
be attended to in due time; some of the cocoons thal! be forwarded the 
first opportunity. 

The Editor returns thanks for the anonymous account of the interment 
of Charles 1.- It would have been more satisfactory if some notice had 
been given where the MSS, from whence it has been extracted, has been 
preseived 

. The anecdote of Bathyllus, though pretty generally known among claf- 
ical scholars, thall have a piace when room can be spared for ir. 


Many acknowledgements are omitted for want of room. 





